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Introduction: 
Sparking the Flame 


For thirty years, I’ve been practising the art of the psychotherapist — much 
as many artists do — largely on my own. The art needs to come from some 
hidden source, some groundswell from “who knows where” that is either 
flowing there or not. And if it’s not, then all the technique in the world — 
whatever has been learned in schools, classrooms, weekend workshops, or 
extended training programs — goes for naught. All that is background, 
valuable as seeds and sources; as fertile soil to set the stage for productive 
later healing. But in and of itself it is, in my estimation and experience, only 
that — background. When it comes to moments of truly transforming 
whatever it is that needs to be transformed, then the spark that animates the 
therapist must make contact with the equivalent spark inside the client — 
and then the magic happens; in moments, but nevertheless it happens. 

This book is my attempt to capture some of this in print (whether on 
paper or in bits and bytes). To share some of this particular form of magic- 
between-two-people (or more, if we’re in a group) is what I intend to try to 
do in the coming pages. If I’m successful, others will be touched by it. If 
I’m not, then [’Il at least be left with the warmth of having tried my best. 

A client once said, “George, you have to clone yourself!” I think I may 
have been doing that — not planned nor scripted — when I’ve heard 
snippets of stories of clients spreading their work with me around by 
influencing their friends and families. But the opportunity to formally train 
students has just not ever come my way. Instead, the urge to write a book 
like this, and share as widely as I can by publishing it as best I can, has been 
with me for just about ten years now — germinating here and there, 
percolating now and then, and even finding its way, bit by bit, into 
sentences and paragraphs. 

This book is part journal, part memoir, part reflection on a thirty-plus- 
year career as a psychologist, counsellor, and psychotherapist. It draws 
upon my experience as a therapist but it also draws upon my realizations as 
a person undergoing therapy. That’s right; the therapist is also the patient. 
I’ve been on both sides of the couch and lived to tell the tale. That’s the way 


it has to be, in my mind, for truly effective therapy. The therapist keeps on 
learning, becoming more aware of himself or herself all the time, as he or 
she guides others. And this can only come from having “done one’s own 
work,’ as the saying goes. 


Principle of Practice 

The principles of how I work will come out as we go along. Central to them 
is the art of practising awareness and learning to shift one’s attention to 
keep one’s awareness fresh and alive in the moment. Readers who are 
familiar with the various schools and approaches to psychotherapy, which I 
consider quite literally as “healing of the psyche,” will see echoes of 
various writers and teachers who have been refining our understanding of 
just what “therapy of the psyche” really means and how it can be done 
successfully. I have kept references to such people to a minimum. 

My purpose is to capture what is going on as I work with people in 
guiding them, as best I can, toward recovering the spark of life they had to 
cover up, as best they could, in order to survive, adapt, and live another day. 
They did this hoping, without knowing it, to be able to find that spark again 
and fan it into a flowing flame that could make their lives worthwhile. The 
general theme I have outlined above will be evident in each account of such 
mutual endeavours. Some of the specifics of how I, and other like-minded 
therapists work, will emerge as they did in the unpredictable, spontaneous 
reality of the interactions. These are stories of lives being lived and relived; 
stepping stones on the way of humans growing into their humanity. 


PART ONE 


on the Way 


Starting Where It Hurts 


Discovery 


Every grown-up person who struggles with things in life is caught up in the 
struggles of his childhood. This idea is far from new, yet as controversial as 
ever. People, including many mental health professionals, continue to deny 
that experiences of childhood can be tied — somehow — to what they are 
struggling with today. But they miss the point. Just to know about one’s 
childhood, and its struggles, is not enough. It is just the starting point. What 
we need to do is discover what we don’t know about our childhoods; what 
we haven’t remembered — yet. 

And then, once we’ve “remembered it,” we have to integrate it into our 
present lives. We have to come to grips with the “then” of it, and let it live 
as a part of the foundation of our present lives — but no longer a shaky 
foundation. 

We have to remember in a very special way to get to the discovery of 
what it is we really need to know and to integrate. 

Every client is very different and amazingly unique. And yet, there is a 
consistency in what he or she, and I, do in the relationship called 
psychotherapy. When I say discover, I mean just that: discover — in the 
deep sense of experiencing the unexpected. We have to have things come to 
us in our experience, fresh, right at the moment, and surprise us. It won’t do 
for someone to tell us about it, or what she thinks it might have been, or 
describe it to us in words ripe with the jargon of some psychological theory. 
No, what surprises and teaches us, comes through pain; our own first-hand 
pain. 

A person has to allow himself to experience some kind of emotional 
pain, to actually feel the hurt in his body that goes with remembering losses, 
insults, disappointments, abandonment, shame, abuse, neglect . . . These are 
the traumatic times of childhood: sometimes moments, sometimes hours, 
days, months, years. We survived by learning how to not really feel our 
suffering; that was the trick. 

As strange as it might sound, the way we learned to get through our 
lives when bad things happened to us was to not notice how we felt, to not 
notice how we were impacted by what was happening. We paid attention to 


something else: to other thoughts, or feelings, or sights, or sounds — 
anything except the hurt we were feeling. 

We suppressed our feelings when bad things happened, and then 
repressed them later on to keep from remembering them. This is how we 
learned to live by relying on what are called “defence mechanisms.” What 
we’re “defending” against is our own awareness. “Mechanisms” is an old- 
fashioned, scientific-sounding word for “habits.” And what we’re saying 
when we use that phrase is that we have built up very strong habits of not 
being aware of our own, personal, very private, experiences. We have 
learned techniques for altering our awareness to keep memories from 
surfacing — memories that would bring pain along with them. In so doing, 
we have stored these memories, hidden them away, and shielded ourselves 
from the pain that they might bring. 

We form our personalities in familiar ways of unawareness, and justify 
them by saying, “That’s just the way I am.” Then, to keep things that way, 
to keep things safe, we set up situations in our adult lives that recapitulate 
those very struggles we had in childhood. As strange as it might sound, we 
pick the very people who will act toward us the same way as the people 
who gave us the most difficulty acted toward us. We re-create our childhood 
drama, pain and all. It’s strange, but that’s what we human beings do. And 
there is a purpose to it, albeit a hidden one. 

It all sounds hopeless until we catch on to what is going on. We need to 
know what is happening now, and how it is a repeat of what happened then, 
so that we can understand the whole thing. We have to see, to understand, to 
grasp for ourselves how the two are connected; how we’re doing the same 
thing now that we did back then. We can’t solve any problem until we can 
understand it. That’s the way life is. And, as a bonus, often the seemingly 
impossible problem disappears — just dissolves — once we understand it. 
We “see the light,” so to speak. That’s the difference between knowing 
about something and understanding it. 

To actually understand something I have to experience it. If I want to 
understand a childhood situation that is showing up in my adult life, I have 
to go back now, in my memory, and relive inside my mind, my body, and 
my emotions, the very experience that I blocked out then. And to get to that 
experience, I will have to pass through pain. Or, to be more accurate, I have 
to let the pain pass through me. 


Emotional Pain 

“Pain” points to squeezing off the flow of life in our bodies, our minds, our 
emotions. Pain blocks the flow of life — interrupts living. In our childhood, 
we had to do that to stop ourselves from experiencing something that was 
overwhelming us, or threatening to. As the child that you — or I — once 
were, the threat was huge. I know that I had moments when I was scared, 
hurt, misunderstood, abandoned. Someone may have ignored me when I 
needed to be picked up, or yelled at me when I was crying for attention; 
missed meeting my need as the dependent, helpless child that, at one time, I 
was. And so I squeezed off my reaction in order to keep it from getting 
worse. 

But I — and you — survived. We protected ourselves as children the 
only way we knew how and we made it to adulthood — some with more 
baggage than others — but almost everyone with needs, unanswered 
questions, and trauma hidden under pain and quieted with suppression 
somehow made it to adulthood. Adulthood, however, isn’t the end of the 
journey. For some, getting out of an abusive home might be the only goal to 
focus on. But once we’re grown, once we’re safe, in order to keep growing, 
to lose the grip our past has on our present, we must go back, armed with 
the strength, experience, and skills of an adult. Go back as an adult to 
discover, stand up for, and rescue the hurt, scared, wonderful little child we 
were. 

We’re pretty smart as little kids, even as infants. Infants and children 
have a natural sense of the way things ought to be for us to be healthy in all 
ways. When things are not healthy — and as little human beings we expect 
them to be — we protest loudly, with cries, with shouts, with screams! We 
feel pain. Life is not flowing the way it is supposed to. 

But if our protesting puts us into greater danger, we choke it off. We 
block it. And that is when we lose the contact with our pain, our original 
pain, the pain of not having our basic infant needs looked after. And in our 
protest, we squeeze off the flow of life as well. 


Double Pain 


So now we have a double pain; one pain on top of another. One pain is the 
holding back of the unmet need of the moment: the hunger, the wetness, the 
cold ... whatever it happens to be. The other pain is the holding back of 
life itself. the basic, all-the-time need to express oneself, with whatever is 
going on inside, to relate to the world outside. Sometimes life is nasty, such 
as when our needs aren’t being met; but at other times it’s nice, such as 
when we’re fed, and content, and just need to gurgle out our pleasure. But if 
one of our expressions gets met with scary threats most of the time, and 
we’re too young to know the difference, we’ll choke off everything, 
including the very feel of life bubbling up inside us in pleasure, as well as 
the pain. We work hard to keep from feeling either of them. Whether we 
recognize it or not, the manifestation of this double pain is unavoidable. 

As a psychotherapist, I see the second pain as a psychological one, 
underneath and covered up by, the surface, biological pain. When we go 
backward to experience our histories, to uncover and release our 
attachments to our childhood pains, we find that we had to stop our self- 
expressions, our cries, our protests; and our gurgles, yelps, and babbles. 
Now, as grown-ups, we have to learn to let those protests and pleasures 
happen. Even though they were first needed years ago, we couldn’t handle 
them back then. Our inborn survival skills kept us physically safe but at the 
expense of our emotional and spiritual well-being. To keep the body safe, 
we had to squelch our fledgling minds and hide our sparkling spirits. Our 
souls had to learn how to squeeze themselves into safety patterns — staying 
safe was what life became about. 

To get the spirit out of hiding, to stretch the soul out to what it needs to 
be, to open our minds to the beauty and wonder all around us, and to finally 
feel safe — really safe — to be in this world we live in, takes a certain kind 
of work. This is not the “work” of digging ditches, or washing dishes, or 
doing anything we “have to” do. In fact, if we try to force ourselves to do it, 
or someone else tries to force us to do it, we’ll miss the mark entirely. And 
yet, it is not an easy process. It takes time. It takes effort. It takes 
dedication. In the following chapters I will show you some examples of 
psychotherapeutic journeys. They are stories of people who were impelled 
by the pain in their lives to seek a therapist — someone who could relate to 


the struggles they were going through and help guide them to emerge at the 
other end. 


Negating our Negative Emotions 

To set the stage for learning how to find our way into life as a meaningful, 
interesting, and fulfilling experience — an endeavour worth our while — I 
will present a special way to look at our emotions, especially the ones we 
call “negative.” These are the emotions that we do our best not to 
experience. But, as I have found again and again in my years of working 
with them, when we squelch the experience of our negative emotions, we 
lose our real experience of our positive ones as well. This is another one of 
the strange ideas that it often takes a person time to digest — to first hear 
about, then see examples of, and then, eventually, to see it for oneself. 

It is only by feeling — really feeling — the joy that can come when the 
anger, fear, or whatever I desperately don’t want to feel, is allowed to play 
itself right though, in a moment of safety and acceptance, right through 
until — SURPRISE — it just evaporates, dissolves. Then a warm, 
pleasurable, gentle flow of something like “love,” or “joy,” or “pleasure,” 
occurs all by itself. Where does such a “positive” feeling come from? From 
relaxing, releasing, and flowing from a turgid, stuck state into a flowing, 
free one. It is the same energy — my energy; me — but in a different form. 
Instead of being in a slowed-down, tight, rigid pattern — one that I may 
well have learned so I could block my energy many years ago — it’s now in 
a speeded-up, loose, free pattern; one that is gentle, quiet, warm, and needs 
no strain, or stress, to hold its “form.” 

When it comes to human energies, what we call “negative” energies are 
really only slowed-down “positive” ones. I came across this idea years ago 
in trying to make sense of what “emotion” is all about. One idea that just 
felt right was that emotion is energy in motion Then, with the idea that 
“energy, any and all energy, involves something vibrating (a plucked guitar 
string comes to mind), it was easy to grasp the idea that there could be 
faster and slower “energies in motion’: emotions. Then, too, we humans 
can somehow sense them. Ever since then, I’ve kept this notion in mind and 
repeated it to clients as I’ve guided them to work with their negative 
emotions, “speeding them up,” so to speak, by “heating them with 
attention.” 

Thinking this way makes it a lot easier to accept the negative emotions 
when they’re here, and not have to do the double trick of trying to get rid of 


them by being negative about the negative. Sounds strange — but that’s 
exactly what I find we humans do: We try to negate our negations, and end 
up slowing down our energy flows even more! We become afraid of our 
anger and ashamed of our fear, and feel guilty at having any negative 
emotion whatsoever! No wonder we get so stuck! We get caught up in 
repeating and repeating those old, familiar patterns — those habits of 
defending ourselves from feeling bad — by building up the habits of feeling 
bad about feeling bad. And it all comes from misunderstanding what “bad” 
feelings, or “negative” emotions, are all about in the first place. 

In fact, we have gotten so good at being negative about our negativities 
that we have even built a very big part of our culture around it. Almost 
everywhere we turn, we are being reminded to not be negative — unless, of 
course, we’re “under the influence” of some illicit drug, and then “we can’t 
help ourselves.” Otherwise, the culture tells us to “think positively”: At 
home, when children are told “you have nothing to cry about — so stop 
your bawling”; at school, where we learn that “big boys/girls don’t cry”; at 
church, where we are told to “give it up to God”; and even, more and more 
lately, at the doctor’s office, where we’re told, “You’re just depressed (or 
anxious), but not to worry. We have a pill for that now.” 

1 The psychiatrist John Pierrakos describes what happens when a person negates his or her negativity 
as follows: “The organism’s energy slows down, in a sense thickens, stagnates, and then freezes.” 
John Pierrakos, Core Energetics (Mendocino, CA: LifeRhythm Publications, 1987), 85. Pierrakos 


worked with Alexander Lowen in developing a therapeutic method known as Bioenergetics, to 
which I will refer later in the book. 


2 I first met this notion of emotion as “energy in motion” when studying John Bradshaw’s seminal 
book, Bradshaw On: The Family, a Revolutionary Way of Self-Discovery (Deerfield Beach, FL: 
Health Communications, 1988), 45. A former Roman Catholic priest and a recovering alcoholic, 
Bradshaw is a towering figure in popularizing the principles of recovery from addictions and of 
psychological healing in general. I am heavily indebted to him as a source of many of my ideas. 


Our “Epidemic” 
of Depression 


People are often caught these days in the popularization of depression. It 
seems that everywhere we turn, someone we love or work with is taking 
medications for depression; perhaps we ourselves are on antidepressants. It 
seems at times as if many of our doctors are handing them out like mental 
candy. “You don’t have to feel bad,” some of them seem to say. “Just take 
these pills and you’ll feel fine.” 

The debate rages in the mental health profession, and people seem 
drawn to one side or the other almost on their intuitions about whether it 
makes sense to medicate emotions. The general public is confused, as are 
many general practitioners who want to do their best for their patients and 
don’t have the time for the fatherly talks of the old-time family doctor. So 
they do their best and prescribe the pills that promise to rescue people from 
the clutches of their overwhelming emotions. 

In my experience, they do not do the trick, at least not over the long 
term. There is no doubt in my mind that the various psychiatric medications 
are helpful for some people, sometimes, for short times. For some, it is 
likely that they serve as an invaluable tool, even a lifesaving remedy. Since 
many, if not most, of my clients have been on such drugs at some point in 
their lives, I have spent hours talking with them about just what their 
experiences with them were, why they were put on them, what they were 
supposed to do, and what did happen. 

At some point in their lives, these people felt out of control. Their lives 
were falling apart. They couldn’t cope. Relationships kept failing. Kids 
were making their lives miserable. They were addicted to alcohol, drugs, 
sex, excitement, money, or just plain failure. Life wasn’t working. 

In desperation they turned to their family doctor. They were referred, 
sometimes, to a psychiatrist, a mental health centre, or some other 
community resource. But this was done only after the suggested diagnosis 
of depression, and the now-familiar explanation of their suffering from a 
chemical imbalance in their brain had been made. This has been, and still is, 
a powerful picture to paint for a person. It relieves them of all responsibility 


for the shambles they feel their lives to be in. Combine it with some 
retraining in how to think, and how to act, and the person is held out the 
promise that in the future, things will be fine. 

The talk shows, the counselling clinics, and the psychologists practising 
cognitive-behavioural therapy say, “Just do it differently.” We are flooded 
with self-help books exhorting us to “think positively,” “don’t sweat it,” and 
“avoid negative thoughts” at all costs. What we have, here, is a combination 
of biological psychiatry and behavioural psychology, which blend to 
overstate one end of the spectrum of being human. This trend almost bullies 
us into believing that we are hopelessly stuck at the mercy of our genes, 
hormones, neurotransmitters, and the faulty wiring of our automatic 
behaviour patterns. 


Shifting the Perspective 

I am not comfortable with seeing things this way. A strictly biological 
explanation seems, to me, to miss out on the whole confusingly wonderful 
experience of being a person, not just a plant-like bag of chemicals mixing 
and matching and being provoked into blending with each other to form 
new combinations by the stimulation of lights, sounds, and electrical 
impulses. The chemicals are no doubt there, if we look for them with the 
modern methods of biological analysis, using electron microscopes, dyes, 
and complex laboratory apparatuses. And yet, it makes eminent sense to me 
that they represent a layer, or level, of activity that is a part of an interacting 
set of levels, lower ones and higher ones; some that we just can’t be 
conscious of, and others that we can experience consciously. The chemical 
level is well below, or outside of, our awareness of ourselves — our 
subjective awareness. I can’t “feel” my neurotransmitters, and recognize if I 
have too much dopamine in my system, or too little serotonin, but I can feel 
my sluggishness, or my sadness, or my feelings of worthless hopelessness. I 
can feel the surge of humiliation and the welling up of tears that seem to 
come from nowhere and to make no sense. 

To feel in this way, I have to be aware. I have to let myself become 
aware of my emotions in a way that most of us have not been encouraged 
— or even allowed — to do. “Don’t be aware! You shouldn’t feel bad 
feelings. You shouldn’t even have bad feelings.” This is the message that I 
hear from pretty well every new client who comes through my office door. I 
continue to be amazed at just how feeling-phobic we human beings are, in 
our civilized cultures, at least. It seems to be the very price of civilization, 
and yet at the same time to be an impediment to the growth of civil life. It 
may be that this is something that each of us has to learn about and learn to 
overcome — each in our own way — as we progress through the stages of 
life and find our own way to fulfill our own potential. 

The opposite of being aware is, of course, to be unaware: to not notice, 
to not feel, to not see or hear what is going on around us, or inside our skin; 
to not hear the thoughts that form in our minds, the images that we “see,” 
the tunes that play unbidden, and the words that come out of nowhere, 
bossing us around or telling us we’re “not doing it properly.” Since our 
urges just “pop up,” along with these thoughts from nowhere, along with 
tendencies to say and do things that other people will likely not appreciate, 


we do our best to suppress them. That is, we try to press them out of our 
awareness, to not know that they are there. If | am not aware of something, 
then that something does not exist for me. If it is not in my experience, my 
awareness, then it just isn’t, as far as ’'m concerned. It can’t be a problem if 
it doesn’t exist — and if it doesn’t exist for me, since I’m not aware of it, 
then I can relax. Can’t I? 

Well, not really. This is the logic of suppression, the belief that if I am 
not experiencing something, not aware of it, that I have somehow controlled 
it and made it not a problem. And this, clearly, is the logic of the child. 


Childhood Logic 


For the child, especially before age three — but even for several years after 
that — whatever happens is experienced as due to what he or she has done. 
In the pre-verbal child’s mind, everything that happens has to be “caused” 
by something the child did or did not do. There’s no other way to think at 
that stage of life before words are available to separate oneself from one’s 
world. 

That is what language does. By being able to say “me,” I am also able 
to say “you.” And the reality of the “me” and the “you” as separate from 
each other, as different from each other, as two things and not just one, has 
had to happen in my experience in order for those two magic words, “me” 
and “‘you,” to start to happen. 

Then those words get used, again and again, to gradually solidify that 
experience of separation: of the “me” and the “you” as separate, distinct, 
different from one another; two experiences, not just one. But the child is 
four, and five, and six years old before these words, and a whole bunch of 
others that flow from them, have grown in their meanings and shown that 
there really is a “world out there” that’s different from the “world in here”; 
that the world (out there) and the mind (in here) are two different 
experiences — and that the world out there doesn’t necessarily do what the 
world in here is expecting it to do. Even more: when that world doesn’t do 
what this mind expects it to, or needs it to, it is not necessarily this mind’s 
fault. There can be a connection between the mind and the world, but there 
doesn't have to be. 


What Does “Mind” Mean, Anyway? 


When I stop and think about what the word mind could really mean — of 
how I can get a good solid feel for it — I think of the word “mine,” and of 
that world that’s mine, that I have control over, and no one else will, or can, 
take control of. It’s the world that’s “mine” that the word “mind” is pointing 
to. 

My world could be a way to say this. When I think this way, I come to 
the idea that my thoughts and feelings are actually all that I can be really 
sure no one else can take away — they belong to me. Hence, they are the 
contents of my mind, and my mind is that experience of me that can hold all 
those contents. The experience of me that contains these contents that are 
mine. That’s what “mind” refers to. 

So my “mind” is my centre of my experiences — the ones that are mine, 
all mine, and no one else’s. It feels like a “place” in me that experiences my 
experiences. The words “locus” and “location” come to mind, along with 
the word “place.” I find it very, very tricky to come up with a word that 
does the job completely to point to what I am trying to communicate. That’s 
because language is really an activity that works best when we’re paying 
attention to things that we can experience as outside of ourselves. To try to 
talk about what we experience “inside” of ourselves — in our “inner 
world,” so to speak — we have to shift our attention from “outside” to 
“inside,” from “exterior” to “interior,” and then we are the only ones that 
can actually experience what we are experiencing, attend to what we are 
attending to, feel what we are feeling. 

The word “feeling” comes into play, here. It is used in making a 
distinction from what we experience when we pay attention outwardly. We 
use “seeing” and “hearing,” as well as “touching” to talk about our outer- 
world experiencings. But things do get confusing when we shift and make 
the word “feel” do double duty by using it when we’re talking about 
“touching” something outside of us, such as a rough surface, for instance. 

We have to rely on the context of what we are saying to tell which 
meaning of the word “feeling” we are using. By context I mean our 
awareness of the background of what we are talking about at any moment. 
It is the feel for the whole of whatever it is that we’re paying attention to, 
and trying to share what we’re experiencing with another person, that I 


mean by the context — both the outside and the inside experiences we are 
experiencing at the moment. 

I often say to clients that “no one else can taste my apple pie’; I’m the 
only person who can taste the taste of something for myself. So, to really 
know what’s going on in my life, I have to turn to my own experience of it. 
I have to learn to trust my mind. 


Abuses of the Mind 


But that sort of trust is hard to come by when the big people in a child’s life 
keep telling her or him to “Never mind,” “That’s none of your business,” 
“Don’t look,” “Don’t listen,” “Don’t feel,’ “If you don’t quit crying, I'll 
give you something to cry about!” and on, and on .. . The very act of 
building up one’s mind by using it — by minding — is being interfered 
with when adults say things like that to kids. The coaching confuses and is 
training the child to distrust her mind, to distort her very experiences of 
herself and the world around her. 

And here is where awareness comes in. I see the words “awareness” 
and “mind” as synonyms; they basically mean the same thing. If I am aware 
of something, I am minding it — paying attention to it, putting my mind on 
it, holding it in my mind. 

Even though I find the two words to be synonymous (and you can check 
this out yourself by substituting one for the other and seeing if they really 
do work as synonyms), most people tend not to see them that way. The 
word “mind” seems to refer to some personal possession, some “thing” that 
a person can “lose.” And yet, when clients have told me this with terror in 
their voices, “I feel like I’m losing my mind!” and I coach them in staying 
with the experience and being aware of whatever they are experiencing, 
within minutes their terror has subsided, their breathing has returned to 
normal, and they are telling me how relaxed and safe they feel now. “I feel 
okay, now. But I don’t know how come,’ is a frequent thing they say once 
they’ ve “come out of it.” 

“Thou Shalt Not Be Aware” 3 is the rule that lies behind any and all 
problems we call emotional. And, sadly, this seems to be an all-too- 
prevalent prescription for all too many people. It could be translated as, 
“Don’t Have a Mind of Your Own,” or, even more succinctly, “Don’t 
Think!” And that is what I see as the root of our human emotional 
problems, including depression. 


A Meaning of “Depression” 


To get a feel for what the word depression might actually mean, I find it 
valuable to think of it as pointing us toward a state of mind that fits in with 
two other states that are not quite as debilitating. We refer to them by the 
now familiar words that have come out of the psychotherapy world in the 
past fifty years or so: suppression and repression. 

When we suppress something, we are doing what I’ve described in the 
paragraphs above: We are intentionally trying to not be aware of it. By 
“something,” I mean some experience or other, be it a pain, a frustration, a 
confusion, a fear, a desire of some sort (especially sexual), or an urge to do 
something that we consider bad or unacceptable. When a child is chastised 
by a parent, he will automatically try to ignore whatever it was that evoked 
the parent’s wrath; to pretend it didn’t happen. This is an act of suppression 
— of blocking some experience out of awareness by paying attention to 
something else. We are pressing our experience out of our awareness when 
we suppress. And the reason we are doing this is to avoid feeling 
overwhelmed by our emotions — and that’s the first step toward depression. 
When it is followed by the next step, repression, we are set up for the “big 
D”: depression. And now the pharmaceutical companies are all set to take 
over our emotions, our minds, and our bodies while they sidetrack any self- 
discovery that might be in the offing. 


‘‘Stepping” into Depression 


Step 1: Suppression 

So, fundamentally, as I see it, suppression means the all-too-human 
tendency to avoid feeling overwhelmed by our emotions. When we were 
young, we needed a big person, an adult, to contain us when we were 
frightened, uncertain, confused, ashamed. For most of us, this often did not 
happen, or did not happen in the way we needed it. In a way, that is the 
plight of being a child. And for some of us, the adults in our lives not only 
missed out on providing what we needed when we needed it, but also 
actively distorted our feeling emotionally safe by abusing us in various 
ways; some more overt than others, some more malicious. 

And so we learned how to solace ourselves, protect ourselves, defend 
ourselves against experiencing the sense of falling apart — of being 
annihilated — that comes with feeling emotionally overwhelmed. We did it 
by trial and error, by learning to ignore feeling overwhelmed. We learned to 
tighten up our bodies, to pay attention to something else, to avoid feeling 
what was too much for us to feel. The word suppression points toward this. 

When we suppress, we avoid awareness of what we are experiencing. 
We experience it sort of, but not anywhere near fully. We are pressing down 
our awareness of one thing by paying attention to something else. And we 
are doing it for survival, to live to see another day, to hold out for a better 
day. We are being negative about our negatives. 


Step 2: Repression 
As suppression refers to actively avoiding experiencing what we are feeling 
or thinking, repression refers to not remembering what we have suppressed. 
When we have repressed something, we simply don’t remember it. But it is 
still there, somewhere, somehow, in what is called our “unconscious mind.” 
It is often difficult to grasp what the term “unconscious” is trying to 
point us toward. After all, if something is unconscious, which means we’re 
not conscious of it, then how can it exist? The answer lies in making a 
distinction between what is potential — what might or could occur; and 
what is actual — what is occurring or what has occurred, and we find 
ourselves remembering it. We’ve all had the experience of surprise, of not 


expecting something to happen — having no idea of it at all — and yet it 
happens. That’s an example of the “unconscious as potential.” When we 
have an impulse to react in a certain way but we suppress that reaction — 
hold it back, not let it happen, but at the same time distract our attention 
from it so we don’t let it come into our awareness either, and avoid being 
fully conscious of it — then we have set something into our unconscious. 
The potential reaction is still there, within us, but we are not aware of it, 
even as a memory. 
Not aware of it, that is, until it surfaces — unexpectedly. 


An Unconscious “Kick” 


A vivid experience of my own unconscious occurred in a therapy workshop 
a number of years ago. I had been remembering childhood conflicts with 
my older brother, and sorting through the ambivalent feelings that were 
involved. Suddenly my right leg started to cramp and hurt! I stood up, and 
as I stretched my leg, it started to shake and make a kicking movement. 
This erupted into a full, almost violent kick out into the air. Just as suddenly, 
my leg relaxed. It felt quite warm and strong; comfortable. A clear memory 
image then surfaced in my mind: Me throwing a salt shaker at the back of 
my brother’s head, as he walked out of the room, gloating, after making me 
feel stupid about something or other. I was relieved I missed him, since I 
wasn’t all that mad at him anyway. Whatever had happened was no more 
than a usual sibling squabble where we tried to put each other down. Being 
bigger, he would usually win out if it came to physical altercations. Being 
yappier, I could hold my own in a war of words. 

But what surprised me was the kicking impulse that came so 
unexpectedly in my leg, and then the memory of the salt shaker incident 
that emerged so clearly in my mind. “Aha! That’s what unconscious is 
referring to!” I thought at the time. And it still serves as a touchstone 
example from my own experience to give meaning to that word. 

Out of a sense of guilt at having carried things too far, I had suppressed 
an urge to kick my big brother. And then I had repressed it so that it did not 
come back to my mind until it was triggered by whatever was going on in 
the safe situation of the therapy training session. I suspect that, at the time 
of the incident with my brother, I felt safe throwing the little salt shaker 
from a distance across the room: If I hit him with it, I could run the other 
way, and if I missed, he’d just laugh at me, and I wouldn’t be in any danger 


of getting “beaten up.” Kicking him, on the other hand, was much, much 
too dangerous — he’d really be able to “get me,” then. 

As simple and seemingly innocuous as my “throw a salt shaker and 
suppress/repress an urge to really kick that big brother of mine” may seem, 
I’m pretty satisfied that the pattern it shows is very similar to the big-ticket 
items that are involved in the day-to-day traumas of childhood and are 
underneath our patterned ways of getting by in the world — our 
personalities. 


Step 3: Depression 

Finally, as our third step, depression is what we do when we forcefully push 

out of our experience those unpleasant, previously repressed memories that 

are trying to surface in the present. Life events have triggered things, cued 
off the memories of historical events, times in our lives when traumatic 
things happened to us — and we don’t want to see them. We don’t want to 
remember and re-experience fully what we were only able to experience 
partly when it was originally happening. Actually, we don’t dare experience 
them. 

At the time in childhood when overwhelming things happened, we 
suppressed the experience. Then to carry on with life and the task of being 
the growing child we were, we practise repressing the memory of the event. 
Now, as adults, actually grown-up and not in the vulnerable, dependent 
state we were as children, things happen that remind us of our suppressed, 
repressed, experiences. Depression signals when the time is right to work 
these through and discover those unconscious experiences that have lain 
dormant as stumbling blocks in the foundation of our lives. But unless we 
have learned, somehow, to recognize what is going on, our tendency is to 
reinforce the familiar repression. It is this extra effort, the double task of 
trying to suppress our reactions to the present life event while maintaining 
our repression of the past, historical, childhood event that we experience as 
the plunging into the meaninglessness that we call depression. 

3 This view was popularized by books like Peter Kramer’s Listening to Prozac: A Psychiatrist 
Explores Antidepressant Drugs and the Remaking of the Self (New York: Penguin Books, 1993), 
and then challenged by authors such as Peter Breggin with his Talking Back to Prozac: What 
Doctors Aren't Telling You about Today’s Most Controversial Drugs (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1994). 


The controversy has been ongoing ever since, as has been illustrated recently in the popular press 
by a Newsweek cover story (Newsweek, February 10, 2010), which reports on studies suggesting 


the effect of medications as being no more effective than placebos in relieving the symptoms of 
emotional states that are diagnosed as “depression.” It is also eloquently presented in a recent book 
by a psychotherapist, Gary Greenberg, in his book Manufacturing Depression: The Secret History 
of a Modern Disease (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2010). 


The “Gift” of Depression 


For sure . . . it sounds weird, if not bizarre — some twisted way of thinking 
— to call depression a gift. And yet, this is exactly what many of us find, 
once we let ourselves take the risk to open up the package we find ourselves 
wrapped up in so tightly that we can scarcely breathe, let alone have any 
sensible thoughts. 


A Personal Experience 

My touchstone experience of depression — which slips into mind often 
when people tell me about how they are feeling when they use this word — 
goes back to my later days in graduate school. After four years, I had 
completed all my coursework, gathered a ton of old-fashioned, computer- 
generated data on a potential thesis, and was working half-time as a 
counsellor in the university counselling service .. . But I had run out of gas. 
I was trying to mould my thinking to comply with the experimental, 
behavioural orientation of the Psychology Department — or theirs to 
comply with mine! 

My way of looking at the world was just not jiving with the powers- 
that-were in the grad schools of that day. They were geared to objectivity, to 
looking at human problems from the “out-side.” It was hard-nosed scientific 
fact that they were after, emphasizing statistics and measuring in numbers 
whatever they wanted to study. When I was invited to “come and get a 
Ph.D. in ‘real psychology,’ and then you can go into that therapy stuff if 
you still want to,” my ego was challenged. Even though I knew deep down 
that this wasn’t really my cup of tea, I accepted that invitation from a 
renowned, academically oriented clinical psychologist to enroll for my 
doctorate at the school where he taught. 

We had met at a clinic where I was working and he was consulting. We 
enjoyed each other’s company and joked about our different philosophies of 
life and science. I now realize I had an unconscious fantasy of being a 
Trojan horse to my older friend’s academic citadel. Once I was inside the 
walls, I'd light a fire to his rigid thinking and win him and his cohorts over 
to my way of looking at things. 

But that was not to be. Instead, I split myself in conforming to all the 
academic demands, and paying lip service to the research requirements, 
while at the same time pursuing my “subjective psychology,” which looks 
at things from the “in-side” of our personal experiences. I was hired to 
provide counselling services on a half-time basis in the university student 
counselling centre — something new back then. And, along with a friend 
from the mathematics department, I sponsored weekend personal growth 
workshops given by Werner Arnet, the marvellously sensitive, skilled 
human being I mentioned in the Introduction who had trained with Fritz and 


Laura Perls, two of the main sources of what was to become known as the 
Human Potential Movement 4 

After four years, with three children, and the prospect of another two or 
three years of struggling to pull together diametrically opposed approaches 
in psychology, I crashed. In the fall of my fifth year, much to my prof’s 
surprise, I blew my first run at the written comprehensive exams. I found 
myself unable to sleep at night, unable to get motivated to do anything 
productive during the day, and feeling generally lifeless, apathetic, and 
useless. Life had gone flat — not just down — but flat! 

I dragged myself around for a month or so, avoiding people as much as 
I could, and spending a lot of time in bed; or “looking after the kids” while 
my wife was out working so we could make ends meet — barely. Dark 
thoughts were entertaining themselves in my mind — very dark. Questions 
of what’s the point of living, convictions that I was just a failure, that I'd 
never make it in the world, that the people I loved would be better off 
without me were running around, unbidden, in my mental entertainment 
centre. 

Then Werner came to town to conduct one of the personal growth 
weekends. He took one look at me and started expressing his concern. 
Through his counsel, I realized the state I was in and realized it was time 
for me to extract myself from this untenable life situation I had created. 
With his therapeutic guidance, the pictures of my present and my past fell 
into place. I now could see how I had, with the amazing creativity that our 
unconscious mind makes use of, recreated a situation that paralleled my 
childhood school experience. As a youngster, I was subjected to an all-too- 
prevalent situation in those days of going to an elementary school run by a 
religious order of nuns. These severe-looking women, who all seemed 
“really old” to six-year-old me, relied on rigid control, regular humiliation, 
and frequent use of the ever-present leather strap to inculcate a regime of 
superficial respect that defined the situation for old-fashioned rote learning. 
I rebelled by trying to “beat them at their own game.” I’d “be good,” 
memorize everything they wanted me to, and get out of school as quickly as 
I could each day without making my disgust and fear too obvious. On the 
surface, I would do what they wanted me to do, but underneath, J would be 
thinking for myself. 

What I realized, as I came out of my depression, was that I had 
recreated my grade school situation in accepting the invitation to attend this 


graduate school. The fundamentalism of the Catholic school system in the 
1940s had been transferred in my unconscious mind to fundamentalist 
positivistic psychology — the “one right way” — and I was rebelling 
against it, trying to have my voice heard without taking the risk of coming 
out in a clear and straightforward way. Instead, I had tried, again, to subvert 
the belief system of my school, of my “teachers,” by memorizing what they 
wanted me to learn, and then, somehow, “getting back at them” by showing 
them that they couldn’t control me after all — that J would think for myself 
in spite of them. 

I feel the strangeness, as I write this personal story out, of just how 
caught in spite I was, both as a youngster in the Catholic school, and as an 
adult in the university, and in the realization that this spite was a cover-up 
for confusion and embarrassment. As the child, I was caught in it; it 
certainly did not, and does not now as I reflect on it, seem to be a situation 
of my doing. Be that as it may, I certainly can see my responsibility for 
creating the situation of my adult self: doing graduate educational work in a 
positivistic school, when I really belonged in a humanistically oriented one. 

And that seems to have been a major theme of my whole life: of not 
being quite in the right place at the right time to develop my skills in what I 
am really good at. The “round peg in the square hole” phenomenon seems 
to have dogged me — off and on — right from my beginnings, and here, at 
the point of entering middle age and finishing formal professional 
education/training, I came face to face with it again. The depression lifted 
almost at once, and I embarked on finding gainful employment. 

A few months later, things fell into place. A very appropriate work 
opportunity presented itself, and my life took an unexpected, but very 
productive, turn. My career as a therapist evolved from that point on. 

Although my experience of depression might not hold a candle to that 
of many other people’s experiences, it has served me well in my profession. 
There is the folk wisdom that a person has to have “been there” to be of 
help to someone else who’s “there” now. And I have found memories of my 
end-of-grad-school days float up to mind often when people tell me about 
their depressed states of mind. Not just the picture memories, but, more 
important, the feelings that I lived in for those trying couple of months. 
With those feelings fresh in my present moment, I seem able to resonate 
with what I am being told by my client. I can “feel what she is feeling” — 
at least enough to be present with her as she is learning to feel what is going 


on. Then, we begin together to embark on her journey of exploring her life 
— and seek out what is going on, really, underneath her lethargy and 
hopelessness that she, and everyone around her these days, is calling 
“depression,” and often missing the potential hidden in it — the gift. 


Annette 

A much more serious case can illustrate the suppression, repression, 
depression sequence very well. Annette was a woman in her late thirties 
when she came to me complaining of depression. She had been taking an 
antidepressant for several months, prescribed by her family doctor, but was 
getting worried that her depressive states were deepening. Thoughts of 
slipping quietly into the rapids of a local raging river had been dwelling in 
her mind more and more of late. 

Annette’s life was in transition. Her two children were now in their late 
teens and soon would be off to their respective colleges. Her devoted 
husband was drinking a lot and was getting less and less comfortable to be 
around. And she had fallen in love with a colleague at the service agency 
where she worked as the receptionist. The colleague had suggested she 
come and talk with me, as he had done some years previously and found it 
to be worthwhile in helping him resolve a depressive period in his life. 


Annette was bright and sensitive, and I could see fairly soon that not only 
was she in a basically loveless marriage, she had taken it on because she 
“felt sorry” for the fellow, who was emotionally struggling at the time they 
met. She also was underemployed in the work that she was doing. As a 
front-desk receptionist in a people-oriented workplace, she had lots of 
opportunity to take care of folk who were emotionally struggling, including 
the dozen or so semi-professional staff. But the “caretaking” had to stay at a 
superficial level; after all, she was only the “receptionist.” 

Here was a person who possessed deep empathetic skills — a talent for 
feeling deeply with another person — but who was not allowed to 
recognize this talent within herself. It soon became clear to me that she was 
“mothering” the whole gang at the agency, or at least most of them, even 
though her lack of higher education dictated that she was not supposed to be 
doing that. 

The relationship with the colleague she was “in love with” also had a 
huge element of mothering to it, nicely confused with an intense awakening 
sexuality and coming of age with her approaching mid-life. 

I was quite explicit, right from the start of my work with Annette, about 
the need to actively practise self-awareness. Learning to recognize the 
patterns of tensions in her body was crucial in order to guide her toward the 


acceptance of the compelling urges to just quietly slip into the nearby 
raging rapids and unobtrusively quell the pains she felt stirring almost every 
day in her gut and in her chest. These pains scared her. She didn’t 
understand them. They must mean that something was really wrong with 
her or they wouldn’t be there. And she felt guilty, too; really guilty that she 
was so strongly attracted to her work colleague — even though he kept 
trying to “cool things” between them. 

The relationship between them was, in some ways, bizarre. It was tied 
in with the fellow’s confusing ways of readily attracting women, but once 
they “fell for him,” he couldn’t maintain a romantic relationship and he 
related to them like a brother. Annette found herself in such a role 
relationship with him, too, but with a twist: often she felt as much a mother 
to him as a big sister. 

And then, when it came to her husband, the relationship had a definite 
tinge of fear to it. She was afraid of him, even though he had never really 
threatened her, other than going into periods of sulking and, at other times, 
being very critical. She often thought of leaving him; but only in a 
daydreamy way, without any concrete plans. 

And so here she was, caught in her emotions between two men, and not 
in a rewarding relationship with either of them. When I say “caught,” I 
really mean “stuck.” She was stuck vacillating between thoughts and 
feelings about one of them or the other, her days spent in a near-torturous 
twisting from the confusing ecstasy of her fantasy romance at work, to the 
equally confusing ambivalence toward the loveless security of wifehood at 
home. And then the gut-wrenching guilt and fear that played 
accompaniment to these alternate scenarios, just waiting to take her 
awareness captive if she dared shift out of her imaginative replaying of 
these soap-opera-like themes. 

When the comfort of the diagnosis of “depression” and the promise of 
the pills her doctor had prescribed had both waned, Annette took her 
erstwhile boyfriend’s advice and called me up as a “last hope before the 
river.” 

Slowly but steadily, Annette made progress. She had to take her time to 
trust me, to trust that I would not try to take over and direct her life, to tell 
her what she could and couldn’t do or should and shouldn’t do. No, it was 
absolutely crucial that Annette felt in control of her decisions, secretly, 
privately. On the “outside,” she was a compliant, easy-to-get-along-with 


sort of person; very much a “good girl,” as well as a “nice person.” But on 
the “inside,” she had a mind very much her own. She was thinking for 
herself everywhere and all the time. The trouble was, that by maintaining 
the good-girl / nice-person outward pretense, Annette also kept herself 
confused; not able to “test out” her thoughts about what it was that she 
really wanted to try out, to experiment with, to learn about herself and life, 
by having the experiences she knew she needed. And so she was stuck 
between her inner world and outer world, and they simply were not coming 
together; they couldn’t come together. 

My office provided the laboratory that Annette needed — not to act 
things out — but to explore within her consciousness the roots of her 
conflicted present life, and how it no longer had to be this way for her once 
she saw things clearly. 

By comparing her present confusing situation (of wanting to be with 
one fellow who professed his love but was unavailable, and another who 
also professed his love but was clingingly dependent), with her childhood 
family situation, she began to see a light. 

Growing up with Mom and Dad, she had been like a possession that 
belonged to two people at the same time — one of whom was loving in a 
hidden, secret way, and the other who was domineering, demanding, 
controlling, and yet always available in an explicit, dependable, 
comfortable way that made life secure, but smothering at the same time. 

It took a while, but gradually Annette began to make the connections. 
She had projected Dad onto the workplace “boyfriend” and Mom onto the 
home-place husband. 

As strange as it might sound, these are the very kinds of mental tricks 
that each and every one of us, every person I have ever had the privilege of 
working with, has done with the relationships that have become important. 
When Shakespeare wrote his famous lines, “All the world’s a stage / And 
all the men and women merely players,” he didn’t, as far as I know, also tell 
us that we men and women learn our “lines” in our relationships with the 
members of our childhood family — especially Mom and Dad. For some of 
us, it takes a lifetime to discover the “role” we learned, and the “play” it 
was a part of. And yet, it is exactly this discovery, and freeing ourselves 
from the grip of the old roles, that is the prerequisite of forming genuine 
relationships. Making life work, as well as making it work in worthwhile 


ways, then becomes our “life’s work,” from the point of view of personal 
relationships. And this was the challenge that Annette rose to and accepted. 

Her depression had long since “lifted,” and Annette had weaned herself 
from the medication, with her doctor’s guidance — and no withdrawal 
problems. The challenge of separating herself from her childhood roles 
became a central focus for her developing personality. 

In one of her roles as the dutiful daughter, Annette had to enjoy the 
presence of her dad but not make it too obvious to her irrationally jealous 
mother. In her other role, she had to pretend to conform to her mother’s 
prescriptions of perfection while maintaining her own secret world of 
wishes and desires. Dad was a “nice guy” who was fun to be with, and who 
readily showed that he really liked his cute, bright little girl — as long as 
Mom wasn’t too close by. Mom was a worrier and a complainer and kept an 
eagle eye on her only daughter to make sure she wasn’t “doing anything she 
shouldn’t be.” Mom complained about Dad an awful lot: he wasn’t home 
enough, he spent too much time with his workmates, and he flirted with 
other women all the time. Loudly berating Dad about the other women thing 
was a regular disturbance that could go on into the wee hours of the night, 
when they came home, both somewhat inebriated, after being out 
socializing on the weekends. 

At last, in her therapy hour, Annette was free to think for herself and 
not fear either retribution or a loss of someone who would listen and 
understand. Life became alive in an exciting new way, and the river became 
a thing of awe and beauty that could be photographed artistically in the 
exercise of an interest she had known about for years but had not let 
blossom as a full-fledged hobby. 

It was not too long before Annette’s life had changed dramatically, on 
the “outside” as well as the “in.” She redefined her “friendship” with her 
colleague at work. She successfully divorced her husband, with a 
surprisingly small amount of family disruption. And she was elevated at 
work from the role of agency receptionist to one of a full-fledged 
professional colleague, running a newly developed department in the 
business. Then, to top things off, a few years later she married a man 
toward whom she felt a strong attraction, but who also displayed a strong, 
independent personality that was not available for her former “mothering.” 
This time, she felt a strong sense of “choosing” her new partner. It was a 


choice made with her eyes wide open, and with a paucity of illusions 
stemming from her childhood ways of being in the world. 


Dissolving Our Depressions 

There are various ways to shift out of our depressive states. What I find the 
most straightforward involves seeing “depression” as the attempt to avoid 
repressed emotions of grief and shame from being triggered by current life 
events. This insight came to me from studying the works of Gershen 
Kaufman.> Kaufman defines depression as a blend of distress and shame. 1 
take his idea a small step further and see it as a blocking of these two 
feelings; an attempt to not experience them. I also find that the word grief 
serves me better than the word distress. It ties in a bit better with the 
feelings of sadness and the tears that people often find connected to the 
feeling of depression. 

I find it very helpful to translate the word depression into either grief or 
shame or one of the words related to them. Thus, words such as sad, 
disappointed, heartbroken, and feeling a loss are variations of the emotion 
of grief. Kaufman defines a spectrum that goes from experiences of distress 
to anguish, to convey what I think of as the range of grief. Similarly, he 
considers shame to cover the range of feelings that go from what he calls 
shame to humiliation. This shame spectrum includes the meanings of such 
words as embarrassed, belittled, feeling stupid, feeling like a nobody, 
useless, hopeless. 

There are other words, too, that we use in everyday conversation — 
familiar words like bad, shitty, all screwed up, and lots more like these. 
Often I pick up on the words a client is using when he is getting into 
describing how he’s “really” feeling. These are the words that have the most 
power for the person, and I often need to use them to make a real contact 
with a person — so he can risk making a real contact with himself. Many 
people are surprised when I point out that their own, “power-full” words are 
naming variations of the very common human experiences of either grief or 
shame. Just having this connection pointed out often helps in making it 
easier for a person to accept himself as a valid member of the human race, 
and not some sort of freak of nature that is unacceptably different from 
everybody else. 

The experience called depression is really very vague, general, and hard 
to pin down. In contrast, experiences of shame and grief, pointed to by one 
or another of their variations, are quite specific: We can feel them and know 
them clearly as reactions to things that are happening, or have happened, in 


our lives. They let us see the “parts” of our depressions. Then, once we can 
see the parts, the bigger picture, the whole of our depression starts to make 
some sense. We can get to see, feel, know, and even understand what it is 
we’re really feeling, and what it is in life that we’re reacting to, being 
triggered by the affects that are all mixed up in that blanketing, smothering 
kind of feeling that we are pointing to when we say, “I’m depressed.” 


When we experience grief, we feel sad and we may cry, sometimes 
uncontrollably, the tears just flowing until they stop. There is a very 
common fear that once the tears start coming, they won’t stop! That we will 
cry forever! But that does not happen. In fact if someone safe will just hold 
us, or let us feel his or her presence, quietly, supportively, the tears soon 
cease to flow, and a warm, full feeling comes behind them. It’s truly tragic 
how so many of us were taught not to cry. Again and again clients tell me 
that they know it’s not necessary, but they were trained so well that it is 
almost impossible for them to let the tears come when they need to. 

Not having permission to cry is truer of men, but I’ve found it to be 
very real for many women, too. And then there is the other hand — the 
many women who have been trained fo cry, and do so at the drop of the 
proverbial hat. But — and there’s a big “but,” here — many women who 
cry so easily are not really crying! They are not grieving, they are angry. 
They are mad, but they learned when they were young to use a subterfuge: 
They cry to hide their anger, even from themselves. 

People need to learn to feel each of these primary emotions clearly as 
they are, and what they’re for. As I will discuss a bit later, real grief arises 
in us when we have a loss, when we lose a connection to something that we 
value, something or someone that is important to us. The intensity of the 
grief tells us just how valuable that thing or person was to us. It’s not the 
fact of the loss as much as the value of it. That will vary for each and every 
one of us in each and every situation. 

Grief can be painful, mainly due to our attempts to tighten ourselves up 
and not to feel it. We quite naturally try to avoid the pain, since we don’t 
understand it, unless we’ve been taught just what it’s here for. So 
suppression comes into play. We try our best to not be aware of the 
experience. Unfortunately, this leads us to getting stuck in our grief. It does 
not get resolved but goes underground, repressed, waiting and looking for a 
chance to get triggered and come up. 


So, too, it is with shame. The message of shame is that our connection to 
someone has been broken, making us feel alone, exposed, even though 
other people are right there with us. Again we feel pain. It hurts. And the 
more we tighten up against feeling it, the more it hurts. When we’re 
ashamed, we blush, perspire, and feel small. Our minds go blank. We feel 
stupid. The most defining feeling, if we can let ourselves notice it, is that we 
feel exposed! It’s like the whole world can see right through us — right into 
our very soul. 

We are pulled in two opposite directions. We want to reconnect with the 
person who has shamed us, yet at the same time we want to withdraw from 
him or her, we want to get away, to hide, to squeeze ourselves into non- 
existence. As we pull in opposite directions within, we experience pain. 
And again, our instinct is to avoid it, to stop the pain. 

The antidote for both the pain of grief and of shame is awareness. A 
combination of awareness, acceptance, containment, and safe expression is 
the prescription for the resolution of stuck states of grief and shame, just as 
it is for the resolution of any emotional disturbance. However, so much 
easier said than done! Here is where the art of the experiential-based 
therapist comes in to serve as a teacher, guide, and coach, as the person 
learns and practises her own skill of being-present-in-her-world. 

I see myself as providing the container, the safe place for clients to 
learn how to experience their grief and shame, both present and past. They 
are learning to lift their depressive states and to participate in their world in 
their own way, on their own terms, in collaboration with others who are 
important to them. This is a far cry from relating to the others in their lives 
as representations of their parents, siblings, schoolteachers, or anyone else 
who, in the dependency of their childhoods, abandoned, shamed, and set 
them up to repress their “joie de vivre” just to cope. 


Lifting the Label of Depression 

One of the things I have found to be a challenge, with almost every client 
who has been diagnosed with depression, has been slowly to ease them out 
of what is almost a stranglehold on their thinking that the diagnostic label of 
“depression” seems to impose. I’m reminded of the grip that words can 
have on our minds, as has been pointed out by the discipline of semantics. 
The key phrase that the semantics proponents use is “The word is not the 
thing.”® 

It seems, though, that when a person who is in emotional turmoil — 
when things in life are not working out, when “everything seems to be 
going wrong” — and a figure of authority puts a label on their mental state, 
it sticks! Even though the person in authority may actually have at best a 
very vague notion of what it is that they are talking about, the diagnosis that 
they make is taken with the power of a word from “On High.” It is given 
every bit as much importance as if it had been uttered by God himself — or 
herself. The problem is that such “diagnoses,” which are made mainly by 
people in the medical profession, are taken to have the same sort of 
authenticity as a diagnosis of a physical condition that can actually be 
observed, like a broken arm or a tissue growth seen on an x-ray. Even 
though the scientific community believes firmly that some such way of 
seeing into the biological workings of our bodies can be correlated with the 
emotions that we feel subjectively, such techniques are not what our family 
doctors, or even psychiatrists, are making use of when they “diagnose” 
depression (or any other disturbance of our emotions). 

Instead, they rely on questionnaires that basically ask a person to 
diagnose themselves! This is done by asking in various ways how much the 
person feels caught up in sadness or in shame. And then, based on how 
intensely the person reports that they feel these emotions, the diagnosis of 
depression is made, or not — and the inevitable prescription of some form 
of medication is written out — or not. 

The basic problem that I find with all of this is that the emotions the 
person is no doubt experiencing, and describing to the doctor, are actually 
on the surface of their lives — not at depth. They are reporting what it is 
that they are aware of, but unfortunately, the real problem is that their 
awareness is very superficial. They are not skilled or educated to be able to 
pay attention to their emotional experience with much clarity or depth. In 


fact, they have basically been trained to ignore their emotional experiences 
in all but the most superficial ways. They’ve been trained by family life 
specifically, and by society in general, to deny, ignore, or denigrate what are 
considered the “negative emotions” — as I’ve pointed out already — and to 
medicate them with legal or illegal substances when they “get out of hand”; 
i.e., when they can’t be ignored any longer. 

It is this background of living in our current culture that I find with 
almost all the clients who have had the diagnostic label of “depression” or 
its modern variant of “bipolar disorder” applied to them by the medical 
community. And so, part of my work is to gradually ease this verbal 
bandage off of their wounded psyche, and do so in a way that does not rip 
open a wound that is already there. 


Defusing the “Bipolar Charge” 

A client Pll call Karen comes to mind. Karen is a consummate professional 
— anoted leader in a specialized field of commercial art that is both very 
challenging and very demanding, requiring intense expenditures of time and 
talent in brief bursts of two or three months at a time. It’s the kind of work 
that calls for long hours and continually focused attention with little time 
for rest or relaxation. This kind of work is almost tailor-made for someone 
who shows the hyped-up activity that’s often diagnosed as the “manic” 
phase of the “manic-depressive” (or “bipolar’’) psychiatric disorder. 

Karen now lives and works in a city a great distance away from mine, 
but she has maintained an as-needed telephone relationship with me for the 
past several years. Amazingly, or so it seems, she has several times phoned 
in great distress while in the midst of another “manic” phase of what has 
been diagnosed as bipolar disorder. It usually takes at least two — and 
sometimes three — phone consultations over a period of a week or so, and 
then she gets back “down to earth.” Knowing her childhood background in 
detail, as well as her adult history of relationships and struggles, allows me 
to first digest the details of the current pressures of her life — work and/or 
relationship — and then guide her into connecting these to the emotions she 
is trying to avoid getting swept up in. Once she is back in touch with her 
body, with her head and torso back in an energetic flow with one another, it 
is generally just a short step for her to let the childhood situations that are 
being triggered come into her awareness. It “feels like a miracle” each time 
the raging mental waters calm, and life flows again in her now familiar 
“recovered” sense of self as Karen shifts “back to earth.” Even so, we 
usually spend some time talking again about just what that medically 
authorized “diagnosis” (that she is prone to paste upon her forehead as an 
explanatory reflex each time she finds her creativity spinning out of control) 
really, concretely, means from an experiential point of view. 


Depression’s Antidote 


And so, my prescription for depression — and any other kind of emotional 
struggle — has four steps to it. These are four steps in the art of becoming 
self-aware and secure in relating to one’s world. Awareness, acceptance, 
containment, and self-expression are the names I use for these four steps. 
Turning “reactions” into “responses” is a two-step way to talk about the 
same activity. In the process, we learn to discover old patterns of 
suppression, how they were kept in place with repression, and then finally 
forced themselves into the light of day by the alarm bell of depression. 


4 Will Shutz’s books Joy: Expanding Human Awareness (New York: Grove Press, 1967) and Here 
Comes Everybody (New York: Harper & Row, 1971) were popular descriptions of the Human 
Potential Movement of the 1960s and ’70s. 


5 Gershen Kaufman’s The Psychology of Shame: Theory and Treatment of Shame-based Syndromes 
(New York: Springer, 2004) has been my touchstone guide to understanding and working with 
what is presented as both depression and anxiety, the two main labels that people get applied to 
them, in much of our conventional healing arts professions these days. 


6 Alfred Korzybski’s seminal writing, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian 
Systems and General Semantics, 4th ed. (Lakeville, CT: The International Non-Aristotelian Library 
Publishing Co., 1958) jumped at me off a library shelf many years ago and introduced me to the 
crucial importance of separating our words from the things outside us, and inside us, that they are 
referring to. To grasp in my experience that words are tools for communication, for thought, but 
not the actual experiences themselves, was profound, and I find it is a very basic skill that every 
client has to be guided into grasping as he learns to free himself from the automatic functioning 
held over from his childhood. 


The Solvent of Awareness 


The way I find best to describe what goes on in therapy is to lay out the four 
steps that need to be done — over and over again. These are self- 
awareness, self-acceptance, self-containment, and self-expression. And I 
use these terms over and over again, with one client after another, 
explaining their meanings as I go along. 


Awareness 


By self-awareness I mean noticing what we are experiencing in our inner 
worlds. As we shift our attention inward and notice what we are feeling, 
thinking, and sensing in our bodies, we are exercising the awareness of our 
selves. This seems so simple; so obvious; and yet for many people, their 
attention is fixed on the outer world without their realizing it. They have 
been trained, unwittingly, to attend to the outer world almost exclusively 
and are simply unfamiliar with the act of doing the opposite — of attending 
inwards. 

As I direct new clients’ attention to the actual feelings inside their body, 
they often protest animatedly about how they “don’t want to feel” the 
negative sensations. That’s the whole point. They’ve come to me to get help 
so they don’t have to feel these terrible feelings anymore. And it is not very 
long before I am talking with them about how the problem is not the feeling 
itself, but the trying not to feel it! We then question whether or not it’s okay 
to feel things at all, and how they have been taught not to notice 
uncomfortable, painful things. They were told to “give it up to God,” or to 
“just get over it,” or “don’t think about it.” The underlying message was to 
not be aware of, to ignore uncomfortable feelings or thoughts 7 

And behind this message seems to be a very strong belief, albeit an 
unconscious one, that if bodily sensations are ignored, they will somehow 
disappear; they won’t appear in one’s awareness anymore; they’ ll just be 
gone! This belief seems tied to another one: we experience only, or mainly, 
what we intend to experience. And so, we can equally intend to not 
experience what we don’t want to experience. 

This is more or less true for things outside ourselves. We can direct our 
attention to them or not, especially visual images. We can usually choose 
whether or not we will “look” at something, and it seems we take the 
experience of our seeing with our eyes as a model for how we experience 
other senses; especially our inner sensing, our proprioception. But it just 
doesn’t work that way. Instead, our proprioception is persistent, much like 
what we hear. In fact, one of the things therapists say in coaching people to 
pay attention inward is to “listen to your feelings.” Feeling our feelings is 
like listening to the sounds around us — whether it be “music to our ears” 
or noise. 


Acceptance 


Then comes self-acceptance, by which I mean acknowledging that what I 
am aware of is actually here, that something is happening, is going on in 
my inner world. All too often, we automatically tend to deny what is 
happening in our inner worlds. We actively try to ignore it, minimize it, tell 
ourselves that “it will go away if I just don’t pay any attention to it.” But 
here the person is being asked to do the opposite — to stay with the feeling 
and to accept its presence, even if it is uncomfortable. 

It’s very much like having to “listen” to a noise — a sound that keeps 
coming at us, even though we do not want to listen to it. We do our best to 
“get away” from sounds we don’t want to hear, whether they’re music that 
we do not like, or actual noxious noise that most people would find 
repelling. And, with a bit of effort we can, usually, get away from such 
unwanted stimulation. We can block our ears, or get up and walk away from 
whatever the source of the sound might be. 

With our inner sources of sensation, though, such active ways of 
avoiding what we don’t want to feel simply do not work. The movements 
that are creating the vibrations we are experiencing as discomfort of some 
sort are inside our bodies, not outside them. These discomforts can run the 
gamut all the way from startling pains to vague discomforts to “never- 
ending” back or gut or joint sensations that we think of as chronic pain. We 
cannot “move” away from them, or block them out of our awareness in 
some other way. They are “just there,” pulling on our attention, drawing it 
back to sense them, like a driver pulling on the reins of a recalcitrant horse 
and keeping its eyes focused on where he wants it to be looking. 

By acceptance, I don’t mean that we have to “like” what’s in our 
awareness. So often we think that if we “accept something” it means that 
we have to like it — that we have to be happy with it, not annoyed with it, 
not free to complain about it. But that’s not what I mean at all. 

What I am getting at is that when we try to deny the presence of some 
pattern in our bodies, or our minds, or our emotions, we have to pretend to 
ourselves that they are not present. Something is going on, manifesting the 
way it is, or we wouldn’t be feeling what we’re feeling, thinking what we’re 
thinking. But we’ve been told so often, in so many ways, to not trust our 
experiences of ourselves — to not trust our minds — that we busily, 


actively, do our darnedest to pretend that what’s going on in there isn’t 
really going on. 


So much of our drug use, proffered both by the doctors of deception in our 
schoolyards and doctors of prescriptions in our clinics, is precisely an 
attempt to help us deny what we’re experiencing — to miss the acceptance 
step of self-discovery. We try to “blot out” feelings of discomfort, 
confusion, and pain; and yet it is underneath those very feelings in our 
bodies that we can discover what we need to find out about ourselves and 
our being-in-the-world that is trying to happen — needing to happen. I have 
come, in recent years, to think of the very word “pain” to be like a 
direction; a direction to pay attention in. 

There are limits to this, of course, and yet just where they are is seldom 
given a chance to be discovered. We have become extremely “pain-phobic” 
in our civilized culture, and in doing so have nearly lost the ability to find 
our Way into our “inner” worlds that are so badly needed as full 
complements to our “outer” worlds. 

An anecdote comes to mind of one time when I took this message a bit 
too much to heart. It was a sultry summer afternoon, many years ago, and 
no one else was at home. As I indulged in a bit of a siesta, I noticed an itch 
just below the thumb of my left hand. “Aha .. .” I thought, “an opportunity 
to practise self-acceptance. I'll keep my attention focused on this itch, and 
see what develops in my awareness .. .” But the itch didn’t change at all. It 
got sharper and sharper, and more and more pointed — until I gave in with 
a quick glance and caught the mosquito’s belly just about to burst with his 
feast of blood! My blood that I’d so generously donated out of taking the 
acceptance of my bodily sensations just a bit too far. 


Containment 
Next is self-containment, an idea that needs to be distinguished from 
suppressing or “stuffing things.” 

By containment, I am referring to the holding onto of an experience of 
pain, or hurt, or sadness, or negativity of any kind — or even of some 
positive experience, for that matter — and not letting it be expressed in any 
way. We hold it in our awareness, but don’t deny it. The key here is to keep 
the awareness, to stay aware of the inner happening, and to keep accepting 
that it’s there as we continue to pay attention to it, keeping it private; as 
one's own experience. 

This can be thought of as a continuation of the moment of the self- 
acceptance. It’s different, though, in that it’s an act of “staying with” and 
observing the changes that come when we hold our attention on our 
private, inner, experiences. Sometimes, I invite people to “amplify” their 
experience, whatever it is.2 1 suggest that they see their experience as if they 
were watching it on a TV screen and can turn up the volume — the 
intensity — of whatever they are seeing, hearing, or even feeling. When 
they “turn it up,” they are taking control of their experience. The pain or 
other unwanted feeling is not actually in charge of them. They must, in fact, 
be somehow in charge of it, since they can turn it up, and turn it down, too. 
And “playing” with it like this, the body pattern often changes — it just 
shifts. It might get bigger, or smaller, or suddenly be in another part of the 
body, or even just not be there anymore . .. whoosh! Vanished. 

This staying with a bodily, emotional, or thinking experience until it 
changes is called “Focusing” in one school of therapy.2 Profound things can 
come to mind — into our awareness — when we feel safe enough to 
contain our erstwhile negative experiences in this way. These can be 
patterns of tension in our muscles and our tissues anywhere in the body: 
headache, gut-ache, heartache — any kind of ache. 

I often reassure clients that their bodies know the difference, just by 
intuition, between an ache that can be paid attention to, and a bodily pain 
that is sharp, acute, and a clear sign of bodily tissue in immediate distress. I 
can readily see the difference in them, too. An acute tissue-damage pain 
shows right away on a person’s contorted face as he grimaces involuntarily, 
uncontrollably. He knows it, and I know it — right away. An “ache” pain is 


very different. And yet we quite often react to the two types of pain as if 
they were the same; as if they are both signalling tissue damage that is 
happening right here at this moment and is in need of immediate medical 
attention — RIGHT NOW! 

“This can’t be good for me. There must be something wrong,” is a 
refrain I hear from people often. Their guts have been “tied up in a knot,” or 
they’ ve “had a headache for days.” They’ve been taking “painkillers” but 
they work only for a couple of hours, and then the pain comes back. As they 
tell me this, I do not see any signs of acute pain happening; they are 
describing “aching pain.” Within twenty minutes or so of guiding them to 
focus on the pain, to accept it, and to contain it, they are telling me about 
something going on these days in their lives that is “hard to stomach,” or 
“giving them a headache.” The ache has lifted by then. It simply isn’t there 
anymore as they are busily reflecting on what has been “going wrong” in 
their current lives. And often, usually after some gentle prodding, they are 
engaged in recounting to me and to themselves some issue in their youth or 
childhood — something that had “gone wrong” many years ago, yet was 
similar, in some way or another, with what was happening to them now. 
Emotions come up “from back then” along with the thoughts that went with 
them, as well as the expressions — words and even actions — that have 
been held back in a limbo of personal unconsciousness all these years. 

And so we finally come to self-expression. 


Self-expression 

Once we have the privacy, safety, confidence, and whatever else it takes to 
decide that it is appropriate to let out whatever feeling, thought, pain, we 
have been containing, then it is the time to talk, cry, shout, scream, hit, 
write, or do whatever presents itself in the way of self-expression. The key 
thing here is that the world, other people, and oneself, are all safe and will 
not be damaged in any way by the expression of the self. 

The difference is what I call the difference between “reacting” and 
“responding.” When we don’t make use of something like the four steps 
I’m talking about — when we are stimulated and react, with no thought in 
between — when we “just lash out,” or “burst into tears,” or “tell a person 
what we think of her,” and so on — we are not responding to the situation. 
Instead, we are reacting to some situation that is somewhat similar to the 
present one, similar enough to remind us of some previous time, BUT it IS 
NOT the present situation; whatever that might be. 

The guideline that I use and teach is: The stronger the emotional 
reaction to a situation, the less that situation is actually what the reaction is 
about. By “stronger,” I mean taking over in the sense that we behave as if 
we had no choice to behave in any other way; our reaction is “out of our 
control.” I think of this as “running on automatic pilot” — not being in 
charge of who we are and what we are doing. 

This is not what I mean by self-expression. It is, instead, an expression 
of the person that one used to be, in a time of one’s youth or childhood, but 
not as one is now in adult life. In comparison, if you are successful in 
applying a process such as these four steps, when a contact is made with the 
world, it will be in keeping with what is actually going on. The expression 
will fit the context of the present situation. This is what I mean by true self- 
expression. And this is what I call a response. 


Practising the Sequence 


These four Steps of the Self, awareness, acceptance, containment, and then 
expression, give a shorthand way of keeping in mind just what needs to 
happen, what a person needs to learn to do, to find his way into living his 
adult life realistically and productively. By his way I mean living from the 
inside out, from a sense of his own inner, personal, and actually unique way 
of being-in-the-world. The art is to catch the inner reactions, then let them 
cook in consciousness until a real response is ready, and then engage the 
outer world with it. This is the way for any and all of us to relate to the 
world of here-and-now with our responses to it and avoid confusing 
ourselves with our reactions, which are really semblances of there-and-then 
— whenever that was. 

Again, the thing to keep in mind is the degree of intensity of our 
emotional “reactions.” Either over-reaction or under-reaction is the clue 
that we’re reacting to the past and not responding to the present. It’s by 
practice, often helped along by therapeutic coaching, that we learn to 
recognize these things. After all, it was by a form of parental coaching that 
we learned and practised how to lose touch with the present moment and to 
get caught in habitual patterns of over- or under-reactions. Now it is often 
the time to do the opposite. 


Squelching Our Spontaneity 

We all start out with our own uniqueness leading us into making demands 
from our parents or caregivers, but all too often that very uniqueness got 
squelched. 

Often for the very best of reasons, couched in terms of “what will be 
best for us” in the long run, our needs got ignored, denied, or just plain 
distorted by our childhood caregivers. Sometimes they were acting out of 
their own life distortions; sometimes they were trying their best to do what 
they thought they were supposed to do; but they largely missed our 
uniqueness and twisted it around in ways that we learned to live by. Now, as 
adults, we face dysfunctions: the roots behind the various symptoms of 
distress that send us to the professional offices of doctors, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, and psychotherapists. 

What we don’t realize when we first come for help is that the help we 
need is not the same as what we needed in school, on the job, in the gym, or 
even in a yoga or Pilates class. It’s not the help we need in church, either, if 
we do happen to have a religious interest. No, the help we need is to learn 
to help ourselves, but in a way that we cannot do by ourselves. 

This may sound strange. It can be called a “paradox,” to use a familiar 
word that often is thrown around without much understanding of what it 
actually means. I think of it as referring to a statement that is “beyond 
words” (“para” means “beyond” in Greek). So what good is a statement in 
words that is somehow beyond words? And that, to use a now old-fashioned 
phrase, is the $64,000 question. That is the question that we have to grapple 
with over and over again, if we choose to tread the path of psychotherapy, 
with its implied promise that we will get help to sort out our “personal 
problems,” and that somehow this involvement will be worth our while. It 
is the question that I will be keeping in mind, and trying to address to some 
extent, in the ideas and the stories that I have put into words. The key idea 
is that we have learned to stifle our responses in our relationships with 
significant people, e.g., our parents, and so we need to learn to un-stifle our 
responses in relationship with significant people in our lives now — and 
that’s what a therapist is for. 


A profound way of looking at what we did when our relationship responses 
were blocked way back when is to get a feel for how we set up the idea that 


we “didn’t need anybody anyway!” 


Parenting Our Parents 

“TI can look after myself’ turns out to be an idea that is both obvious, and 
also a deeply hidden secret inside many of us. When our parents, for 
whatever reason, didn’t do an adequate job of meeting our needs, we did 
our best to take on the job ourselves. We tried to parent ourselves 12 

“T’m My Own Grandpa” was a silly parody song that blared out of the 
morning radio shows when I was growing up. Looking back at that time, I 
can remember having a smug sort of sense that, “Yeah, I have to look after 
myself anyway, so why not think of things that way — that ’m my own 
father, mother, and so my own grandfather and grandmother, too!” 

The “secret” here was that I didn’t dare let my actual parents, or 
anybody else, know that I had this feeling/thought going on inside me, since 
I didn’t really know what I’d do if they took me too seriously and stopped 
looking after me at all! That would have been too much. In fact, I'd better 
learn how to “look after them — sort of.” Id better do what they told me to 
do, not bug them too much, not get them mad at me. So I learned to “look 
after them” by doing what they seemed to want me to do, and I squelched 
whatever I really needed to have them do for me, or with me, or let me do 
myself. 

That’s the way, as strange as it might sound, that we learned to “parent 
our parents.” 

The more needy and childlike the parents are themselves, the more the 
child has to learn to “parent” them. And, in doing so, the child develops an 
imaginary relationship with Mom and Dad. Yes, what seems like a real 
relationship that a child has with his or her mom and dad is very often 
actually a pretend one that looks genuine, but is missing a key ingredient of 
any real relationship. That key ingredient is that the exchange that happens 
between two people — even parent and child — is based on two things: 
The first is a genuine need of one for the other person and not on one that is 
mistaken, imagined, or projected; the second is a feeling of love, 
acceptance, and caring that goes along with the meeting of that genuine 
need. 

The biggest source of confusion in all this is the projections that come 
from the mom and dad. 


The Problem of Projection 


Whenever we have a feeling or a thought that we don’t want to have, that 
we’re afraid of having, and so are trying to not accept as our own, there is a 
very strong tendency to experience that thought or feeling as belonging to 
someone else. 

Experiencing things like this is what the word projection refers to. This 
sounds so mysterious that it took me a long time to get really comfortable 
with the idea. I had to experience it again and again, both in therapy 
sessions (especially my own) and in ordinary life, to finally get a 
comfortable feel for it. The strangest thing is that what we believe strongly 
about somebody else is usually something we are projecting. 


Susan 

A bright, attractive, twenty-eight-year-old client Pll call Susan comes to 
mind as I think of direct parental attempts to control the awareness of their 
maturing child. 

Susan’s father was a schoolteacher who believed firmly in the practice 
of what he called “mind over matter.” Each time he saw her upset about 
something, he taught her to “not think about it.” He told her repeatedly that 
“if you just concentrate on something else the bad thoughts and bad feeling 
will go away.” The facts that he was a habitual drinker who was seldom at 
home, and that his wife was constantly complaining about her loneliness, 
were to be ignored. Susan was to just “put these out of her mind and she’d 
be fine.” 

As an adult, Susan ricocheted from one mentally abusive relationship to 
another. She had gotten pregnant and given birth to a little girl, just as she 
turned fifteen. Her mother agreed to “adopt” her child, so that Susan 
wouldn’t have to give her up completely. Then she married at seventeen, 
had an abortion soon afterward, and was divorced by eighteen. At twenty- 
four, she married a chronically ill man who was ten years older than she 
was. All the while, she was struggling with what was diagnosed as severe 
anxiety with an overlay of depression. She was on medication and had 
availed herself of cognitive-behavioural therapy. She learned as much as 
she could about how to control her anxiety and tried to live a vibrant, 
achievement-oriented life, while raising a son from her second marriage and 
taking care of her husband between his bouts of hospitalization. 


Practising the Steps 

Susan arrived in my office in a state of desperation. The cognitive- 
behavioural therapy and the mood-stabilizing medications had run their 
course. She was getting worse. The last straw came when a senior colleague 
in whom she had confided fell seriously ill and was on the verge of dying. 
Susan thought she was going crazy. 

With an hour and a half session every two weeks for about a year, and 
lots of work on self-awareness in between, Susan is now getting 
comfortable to be in her own skin. The people in her life are the same; but 
her relationships with them are very different. She now is able to set 


boundaries with them — not losing herself in panic when her husband has a 
bad turn and needs hospitalization again; or her first child, now a teen-ager 
who is in almost constant trouble, calls, demanding some impossible care 
from her; or her still neurotically dependent mother tries to berate her over 
the phone for not providing the adequate mothering that she, Susan’s 
mother, failed to give to the daughter whom the mother raised. 
Complicated? Yes, and that has been the way Susan’s life has always been, 
right from childhood — one drama after another. 

And that is what they are now: dramas — not the traumas that they 
continually were prior to Susan’s getting the basics of self-awareness. She 
is now developing her ability to be aware of herself in a natural, 
spontaneous sense, one that accepts what she experiences inside herself for 
what they are: tensions, pains, and various emotional states, and not just 
symptoms of anxiety that had to be managed, controlled, and done away 
with. 

Susan has learned to apply the four steps of the therapeutic process. She 
has learned to allow herself to be aware of what is occurring in her body, 
her emotions, and her thinking. Then to accept the reality of this awareness; 
that yes, she is feeling an uncomfortable tightness in her solar plexus. Or 
she is experiencing a feeling of embarrassment: her face flushing, her breath 
suspended, and her mind racing with uncontrollable thoughts. Then to 
contain whatever internal sensations, emotions, and thoughts are present — 
to not act them out, talk about them to anyone who happens to be there, but 
to hold them to herself, within herself: her container. Then, finally, when 
she has the time to journal about them, or talk to me about them, or talk to a 
friend who will take the time to listen without judgment, she is learning to 
express herself; to allow her thoughts, feelings, and movements to come 
safely out into the world. 

She has also learned to tell the difference between when her current 
feelings are coming from her childhood situations or actually belong to her 
present, adult experience. By practising the four steps of self-growth, she is 
continuing to learn to have the memories of childhood trauma situations 
emerge into her conscious mind. More and more, current things that happen 
are making sense because they remind her of childhood events. They trigger 
memories of past emotional situations that she could not handle at the time. 
As she makes this discrimination between what is really happening now and 
what is a remembrance of the past, Susan is able to handle present 


situations better and better. She is no longer finding them overwhelming. 

She recognizes how her feelings of being overwhelmed are really memories 

of times as a youngster when she was overwhelmed, and there was no 

parent present to provide the container she so desperately needed. 

As I see things, Susan was the victim of seriously distorted projections 
from both her mom and her dad. Mom projected her own perfectionism 
onto Susan and expected that whatever was missing in Mom’s own lack of 
structure and competence in dealing with her world would be provided for 
her by her daughter. Then, when Susan couldn’t perform as needed, Mom 
could justify a righteous anger toward her rather than realize her 
dissatisfaction with herself. Dad projected his inability to function in a 
responsible family manner as a husband and father onto her as well, 
demanding a self-control worthy of an ascetic monk while indulging his 
own disorganized, desultory existence. In both these pretenses of parent- 
child relationships, Susan was left adrift in the choppy seas of insecurity — 
not knowing when, and whether, she might actually be able to trust any 
exchange with either parent to bear a quality of realness. In this uncertainty, 
she was left to “fend for herself’ — to parent herself as best she could and 
to do her darnedest to parent them as well. 

7 The parental stifling of our natural responses is touchingly documented in the writings of the Swiss 
psychoanalyst Alice Miller. Her book, Thou Shalt Not Be Aware: Society’s Betrayal of the Child 
(New York: The New American Library, 1986), chronicles how parents interfere with a child’s 
natural tendency to learn to be aware as they mature. In the firm belief that they are teaching their 
child how to get along in the world, how to survive and prosper, many parents actually train their 


children how not to be aware, not notice anything that is uncomfortable, confusing, or emotionally 
overwhelming. 


8 I was introduced to the metaphors of “amplifying” and of “TV channels” from the writings of 
Arnold Mindell, The Dreambody in Relationships (New York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1987). 


9 Focusing by Eugene Gendlin (New York: Bantam Books, 1981) is the original best-seller that 
introduced Gendlin’s method of focusing attention on the subjective sense of one’s body in a way 
that goes deeper than sensing emotions per se. I have found Focusing to be a foundation of my 
work ever since coming across it in the early 1980s. 


10 The ubiquitous nature of such illusory independence is the theme of a powerful book by Robert 
Firestone, The Fantasy Bond: Effects of Psychological Defenses on Interpersonal Relations (New 
York: Human Science Press, 1987). Firestone persuasively presents the idea that what we are 
actually defending against is the experience of the lack of a genuine relationship between a child 
and parent. When an adequate attachment is not fostered by the parent, the child resorts to creating 
an imaginary connection that substitutes for the real thing — and then covers up this fantasy 
through the variety of emotionally based, dysfunctional behaviours that we call psychological 
defences. 


PART TWO 


Freeing 
Our 


Emotions 


Silencing the Soul 


Shame is the key idea to my therapeutic work. It is crucial. If we are going 
to grow and develop beyond our childhood stuck points we must learn to 
value shame. 

How strange this sounds, to value shame. Yet this is a place where most 
of us are stuck, where most of us flounder in repeating the same old 
mistakes, the same old patterns that get us into more emotional and personal 
trouble, rather than making our lives richer, more rewarding, and worth 
living. 

Shame is something we all experience. We feel shame when we feel 
exposed. And yet, most of us are surprised when a counsellor or therapist 
starts talking about shame. We expect to explore our anger or our anxiety — 
but not our shame. Even though it is all around us, shame is somehow 
private — no one else can really see it; at least not like they can see our 
anger, or tell when we’re afraid, or see our sadness written all over our 
faces even if we’re not crying. But not so with shame. Shame is an “inner 
thing,’ even though it leaks out its secret sometimes as we blush or hang 
our heads. 

Then, too, it’s not a problem for other people, at least not in any 
obvious way. We don’t “strike out” in shame, like we do in anger, or send 
out a cry for help, like we do in fear. No; shame is silent, immobilizing, the 
opposite of causing trouble for anybody else. So just what is going on with 
this silent signal that we are lost and don’t know what to do about it? 


Caught by a Surprise 
I stumbled upon a very useful understanding of the word “shame” quite by 
surprise one evening several years ago. 

My wife and I were driving along a quiet country road on a summer 
holiday evening. As she drove, I silently mused. I had been studying shame 
theory and books by Gershen Kaufman" and John Bradshaw." As we rode 
along, I played with the word in my mind. “Shame, shame . . .” I silently 
repeated the word over and over again. Suddenly, it fell apart into two 
segments: “shh” and “ame.” It was like someone saying, “Shh, ame, shh!” 
as if a parent were hushing up a child. And then the word “ame” took on a 
little hat over the “a,” a French accent circonflexe. It gave me the word 
“ame,” which is the French word for “soul.” And there it was: hushing the 
soul! I suddenly had a meaning for shame that made sense. 

I have used this definition many times since. It has become a standard 
way for me to bring home the importance of shame in our lives and what 
might be happening when we are aware of it. Clients usually relate to it 
right away, finding it meaningful and helpful. 

One instance that stands out in my mind was the reaction of a 
participant in a workshop for mental health workers that I was conducting. 
This woman, an addictions counsellor and recovering addict herself, bolted 
upright as I emphasized the phrase “Hush, soul!” As she shook with 
overwhelming emotion, she related that she was re-experiencing being 
shoved into a closet and the door slammed tight! Her raging mother was 
“punishing her for being bad!” 


Dave 

Another instance that stands out vividly is that of a forty-five-year-old 
recovering alcoholic. A highly intelligent, athletically accomplished father 
of three young children, he had struggled with relationships all his life, 
often isolating himself to avoid social situations. Yet when he did allow 
himself — or push himself — to be sociable, he was very competent, witty, 
and well liked; a crowd favourite. This man, whom I'll call Dave, tried very 
hard to get over his painful shyness and its accompanying severe intestinal 
disorders. His abdominal pains left him writhing in agony for hours at times 
unless he drank or took large quantities of painkillers. Diagnosed as 


depressed, he was put on psychiatric medication and spent years seeing 
various psychiatrists and counsellors. 

When the theme of shame came up in our sessions, Dave didn’t see how 
it could relate to him. Sure, he was shy, that’s the way he’d always been, but 
that didn’t have anything to do with shame, did it? Yes, he felt blocked, shut 
up within himself, not able to talk, afraid to look at people, and intensely 
self-conscious, as if everyone were looking at him. But, after all, isn’t that 
just what “being shy” is all about? His real problems were his chemical 
imbalance that produced his depression and his stomach/intestinal disorder; 
weren’t they? 

When I talked about the experience of shame and how it is a clamping 
down on one’s self-expression, of one’s own mind or soul, Dave began 
remembering instances that fit the bill. At first he thought of times at school. 
Public speaking was the worst. But other times, especially when girls were 
around, were also very shameful for him — even though nothing really 
seemed to happen. As he reflected on this conundrum, while allowing 
himself to feel what it was like to consciously experience shame, Dave 
resurfaced a touchstone trauma. 


Boys and Girls 
One day when he was five or six, Dave and another boy were playing in a 
backyard shed with a girl about their age. They weren’t doing anything 
special that Dave remembers, but suddenly her older brother was shouting 
at them to “Get out of there!” The next day, a phone call came from the 
girl’s mother, who was also Dave’s kindergarten teacher. Dave’s father was 
furious. Without explaining anything to Dave, his dad marched him over to 
the girl’s house, a block or so away. Trembling in confusion and fear, Dave 
was ordered to knock on the door, ask for the girl, and apologize to her! 
Apologize for what? Dave didn’t know but he didn’t dare question his 
fuming father. The girl answered the door. Dave sputtered out an apology, 
his face aflame and his whole being flooded with embarrassment. The girl 
looked confused and sad for him. Dave could still see the sympathetic look 
in her eyes as he related the memory to me. 

As he stumbled away, sheepishly walking home beside his dad, Dave 
swore to himself he’d never let this happen again; but he didn’t really know 
what “this” was. 


Shaming Shame 

Recounting this experience as an adult, in the context of my consultation 
room, Dave could feel just how significant it was, and still is. “I’ve always 
remembered it, but I never thought it was important. Do you really think 
this could have something to do with the way I am now? Is this what you 
mean by shame?” 

Dave had convinced himself that the physical sensations he was aware 
of at the time — the tight ball in his gut, the red-faced stammering of his 
blank mind, the huge urge to just disappear, to shrivel up into a tiny ball and 
be invisible — were all silly. Whatever this was all about, he’d just make 
sure it didn’t happen again and he’d never let himself feel like that again. In 
effect, what Dave was doing was shaming his own shame. Knowing full 
well from previous experience that his father would tell him in no uncertain 
terms that he was stupid to feel any of this, Dave did his best to hide it, to 
keep it to himself and “deal with it!” 

So what he learned to do, as many of us have, was to shut up his 
experience of his being shut up; to shame his shame. Even though the 
experience kept coming back into his mind every now and then, he had 
trained himself to not feel it, to not get caught up in the overwhelming 
humiliation that had engulfed him that day when he was five or six. He had 
learned the survival skill of “repression,” which, as it started breaking down 
in his middle years, had called on him to take the next step to “depression,” 
which, in turn, led him into the world of psychiatric diagnosis, medication, 
and even deeper desperation. 

I wish I could relate a fairly happy ending to Dave’s saga, but 
unfortunately I can’t. He worked with me for about a year, and found his 
life getting pretty well on track — so much so that he decided he could go it 
alone and rely on just his medications. Several years later, I heard, via the 
grapevine, that he had gotten himself into deep financial troubles and had 
committed suicide. 


Misunderstanding Shame 
Dave’s tragedy conveys to me the all-too-often result of shame 
misunderstood. At the base of suicides in general, according to the 
definitive work of the sociologist Emile Durkheim, is what is called 
“alienation.” The emotion that goes with this state of mind is shame. The 
experience of feeling “cut off’ from other people of importance is a social 
counterpart to feeling “cut off’ from any one person of importance — and 
this is another way of describing the “breaking of the interpersonal bridge” 
that Kaufman eloquently describes as a major metaphor for the triggering of 
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I have often been a witness to the thought that the only available escape 
from shame is suicide. One after another of my clients has been able to 
work through this state of mind, this erroneous belief that’s bred from a 
basic misunderstanding of what shame is all about. Dave had seemed to 
have grasped the meaning of shame to some extent at least while he was 
working with me. In the several years that had transpired between the time 
he chose to stop his therapy and the time he escaped his shame through 
suicide, I assume he had lost the sense of understanding he had gained. This 
is acommon phenomenon, and one that clients experience often as they tell 
how they had “forgotten” what they had learned about themselves and their 
emotions — and then were surprised to “remember” it again when they 
came back to therapy for a booster, after a few years’ hiatus. Unfortunately, 
Dave had not returned. He is the only client that I have worked intensively 
with (even though it was only for a year or so) who chose suicide; 
hopefully, there will not be another. 


Understanding Shame 

Starting from the idea of seeing shame as a “silencing, or hushing of the 
soul,” I have paid a lot of attention over the years to what might be 
underneath the phenomenon of shame. Does the “silencing of the soul” 
make sense? 

It does when I think of how the ideas of “soul,” “body,” and “self” 
might go together. What I’ve found to be the most meaningful way to relate 
these three is to see the “self” as pointing to what can be called an 
“embodied soul.”2 What I keep coming up with is the discovery that, sure 
enough, when I think of one’s “self” as an “embodied soul” and I listen to a 
client saying, “I keep thinking about killing myself these days,” this person 
is on the verge of an ultimate hushing of his/her soul. As strange as it might 
sound, I have found that this urge is one that is really an attempt to avoid 
the further feeling of shame, and to do so by silencing the soul in a way that 
it can definitely, assuredly, not be exposed anymore. The certain way to do 
this is to destroy one’s body. 

It makes obvious sense that by cutting off the flow of biological energy 
in the body — stopping the breath (suffocating), breaking the flow of blood 
to the head (hanging), suppressing the functioning of the muscles of the 
chest (drug overdose), or by whatever other method can be devised to 
destroy the way the organs of the body function in the integrated way they 
need to — the person will finally, totally, irrevocably, end any and all 
exposures of her/his soul to misinterpretation — rejection; there will be no 
more disconnections with other people’s souls. 

Sounds strange, doesn’t it? How can we “fear our own soul’? And yet, 
it is a natural inclination to get caught in the “either-or” reaction when we 
are comparing two things to each other. We tend to easily get caught in 
accepting one of them and rejecting the other. That’s the scourge, so to 
speak, of “dualistic” or two-sided thinking. We like one side and dislike the 
other. We see one side as “good” and the other as “bad.” Thinking and 
feeling like this seems to simplify life; and it even sneaks into our reactions 
when it comes to handling such age-old ideas as “body” and “soul.” 

The way to get beyond such rejection of either one’s body or one’s soul 
is to accept both of them at the same time: keeping them both in mind, 
together, at more or less the same instant. 


The word “self” lets us do just that, if, and when, we think of “self” as 
referring to a soul that is together with a body — an embodied soul. We 
then have a triad — a way of thinking made up of three things that we can 
experience as, in a sense, independent and separate from one another, and 
yet each needing the other two to make any sense. If we stop and think 
about it (as well as feel about it), we can readily see that a “body” of some 
sort has to have a “soul” to make sense. Even if we believe in ghosts, we 
know that they have to show themselves in some way as a body — in 
bodily form — for us to know they’re there. So for a soul to exist in the 
world, it has to be connected with a body. A body without a soul is dead 
and will disintegrate, a manifestation of what in physics is called the “law 
of entropy,” which means that eventually any closed, organized system will 
gradually decline into disorder — and a body without a soul is a very closed 
system. 

A cadaver keeps on losing its energy until it has disintegrated — no 
more soul means no more energy, means no more body. The opposite of 
entropy is called “negentropy,” which says a body is gaining the energy of 
organization, instead of always losing it. For this to happen, a body has to 
be influenced or animated by some kind of consciousness, some awareness, 
so it will get more and more integrated, more and more organized. It will 
build up energy rather than running down. And that is what “life” is all 
about — the ongoing building up of organization of the parts of an 
organism into more and more complex structures, until the organism has 
reached the point in its life cycle (i.e., old age) when the process starts to 
reverse, and slowly the awareness is less and less, and the entity loses more 
energy, or organization, than it builds — until the “soul” is no longer 
animating the “body,” and the organism dies. Suicide is an act by which a 
person chooses to turn her or his soul against itself — to annihilate its body, 
and hence end its activity of its soul, to “disembody” rather than to 
“embody” its soul. This, as I see it, is the plight of a soul that has been 
unsuccessful in its task of developing as a self — of embodying its self. 


Shame as “Sudden Separation” 
Any moment of shame is exactly that — a momentary experience of one’s 
soul being separate from one’s body, and experiencing this separation. 

I don’t mean by this that in a state of shame a soul has committed 
suicide. No — far from it. What I am trying to convey is the idea that the 
experience of shame is a conscious experience of a soul and a body as 
distinct from one another as two distinct experiences; things that can be 
experienced as more or less separate, even though most of the time we 
experience them as being merged, as if they are only one. 

It is when we experience the soul and the body as distinct from one 
another that we speak of feeling “self-conscious.” Remember, I am 
suggesting that “self” is a word we use to refer to our soul and body as an 
integrated whole. Ordinarily, when life is flowing along in familiar ways, 
and nothing important is going wrong, we are not really aware of our soul 
animating our bodies (and actually creating it moment after moment). This 
very animated combination — our “self” — is just chugging along, and we 
are not “conscious” of the separate parts. It’s like we don’t think about how 
our car engine is connected to the wheels and chassis to make up the 
“whole car” when the machine has gas in the tank and all the connections 
are in place. But when we run out of gas, or some part disconnects from 
another, then we suddenly become all too aware of the parts as separate, and 
how they need to go together; just like the “self” — a oneness on its own, 
but also made up of its parts. 

Now, with the self, when the “breakdown” into its parts — the soul and 
the body — comes into our awareness, the comparison to a car doesn’t fit 
well anymore. The difference is, it is at that very moment that we have a 
chance to learn something new. It is when we are experiencing our 
embarrassment (which is another word for “shame’’) that we are actually 
stepping back, looking at our own experience, and sizing things up to do 
something different, something new, something creative. 

As strange as it might sound, we have to experience our souls and 
bodies as separate from one another, and yet related to one another, in order 
for our souls to allow something new to come up from inside, a creative 
idea, perhaps, or for our bodies to sense something in the outer world in a 
new, fresh way. And then the self is in a place where it can change, where it 
can be different from what it was before this moment of self-consciousness. 


The soul can now express itself in a new way through the body; and the 
body can inform the soul of some new sense of the world, some new 
perception. The self is now different, and yet still made up of the same soul 
in the same body — even though that soul has now grown a bit, and the 
body has developed, too, with its new experience. 

This, to me, is the beauty of self-consciousness, of the experience of the 
soul separating from the experience of the body in a way that it has to 
“sshhh,” be quiet for a moment, look, listen, feel, sense what is going on in 
this situation — whatever it is, at this moment. It’s like a pause is needed in 
the soul’s connection to the body — in the soul’s animating of the body. It’s 
a time for the soul to “step back” from its connection to the body, and let 
the self be experienced as “spread out” a bit more than usual, as the soul 
and body “separate” in order to connect again in a slightly different, but 
more joyfully productive way than they were before — and this process is 
never fully over as long as a person is alive; as long as a self is still intact. 


‘‘Cooking”’ in One’s Shame 

I often use the metaphor of “cooking in one’s shame” because that’s the 
way it certainly can feel: One’s face gets hot (and you know it’s likely red), 
and the armpits sweat, along with the upper lip, and likely the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet, too. It’s no wonder we want desperately to 
get away from it and certainly think we should! And yet, my approach to all 
this is just the opposite. Rather than “getting away” from the experience, I 
practise, and I preach “staying with it!” 

There are limits to this, of course, in the sense that depending on where 
one is, and just what is going on, it might not be the time or place to simply 
“stay with” the experience of shame — of feeling “really stupid,” 
embarrassed, humiliated, really shy, like shrivelling up into a little speck 
and disappearing altogether. No, the situation may well call for one to bluff 
one’s way out of something, to pretend one knows what one is doing at the 
moment, even though struck by a surge of powerful embarrassment and 
“wish I could die, right on the spot.” But at other times, it is perfectly fine to 
sense the feeling in oneself, and “stay with” that feeling, without changing 
outwardly whatever it is one is doing. At times, it is even very worthwhile 
to acknowledge out loud that one is feeling “stupid,” or embarrassed — that 
will often clear the air and free up the self-consciousness to get reconnected 
with the situation in an even more productive way. 


Sticking with One’s Shame 

A touchstone memory comes to mind of the first time I played golf. I was in 
my forties, and had been on a golf course only a couple of times prior to 
this evening when I had agreed to take part in a golf night put on by a 
service club that I’d only recently joined. Previous small talk had suggested 
that most of the people who would be there that night were all “golfers” to 
one degree or another. As I drove down the winding golf course road, I felt 
my embarrassment — in anticipation — creeping toward near-catastrophic 
heights. I knew that I was blushing furiously, and my armpits were dripping 
with sweat, even though I was still a quarter mile or so from where anyone 
would even see me arriving at the course. With images of “making a fool of 
myself’ crowding out any rational attempts to talk some sense to myself, I 
found myself resisting powerful urges to make a quick U-turn and call the 
whole thing off; after all, they didn’t need me for the event to happen and 
weren’t depending on me for anything. 

But, with thoughts of just how valuable “staying with one’s shame” can 
be when learning something new, I persevered. 

And, sure enough, the evening went just fine. With plenty of willing, 
albeit amateurish, coaching, and lots of jocular camaraderie, my new 
acquaintances guided me around the course and introduced me to a game 
that I had pretty well ignored up until then. And yes, I now golf a couple of 
times a week, weather and other things permitting, and consider myself 
good enough at it to thoroughly enjoy the sport. 


Rehabilitating Shame 


What has come really clear to me through experiences such as my 
emotional baptism into golf — surviving the very “fire” of my self-inflicted 
shame — is the point that shame is not the culprit that it is so often made 
out to be. No, in contrast, shame can be seen as the very fuel of self- 
discovery. 

Shame happens when we are suddenly exposed, to ourselves as well as 
others, as not knowing what to do next. In fact, we often become aware of 
this experience before others even have the chance to notice it. After all, our 
inner experience of what we intend to do can be seen to happen a fraction of 
a second before we actually start doing it — if we are attentive enough to 
notice it. And this is what shame is all about — it is the experience of 
having to suddenly pay more attention to whatever we are doing than we 
had to just a moment before. We’ve been caught by surprise, off guard, and 
don’t quite know what to do. We wake up, so to speak, and we are suddenly 
a lot more attentive than we were the moment before! 

We could say that the soul has shifted gears. It was in cruise mode, 
when things were going as expected, awake and aware; but not really awake 
and aware. Now, all of a sudden, things have changed. The expected didn’t 
happen, and the soul has to shift into alert mode. More attention is required: 
more alertness; more awareness. We, as our soul, are now aware of our 
awareness; paying attention to paying attention. Now we’re really awake, 
fully conscious. But we still don’t yet know what to do — that’s when we 
have that feeling of being stuck: of being alert, awake, fully conscious, but 
not yet with a grasp of how we might respond in the situation — this 
unexpected, novel situation. This is when the energy of our soul gets all 
stuck on the surface of our body — but in a disorganized way. The soul is 
here, the body is here, but they are not connected to one another in an 
organized way. It’s like we have our body and our soul both very much in 
our awareness, but our “self” is just not formed; our body and our soul are 
not in relationship to one another. 

What I need to do at a time like this is wait — to give myself the 
moment that my self needs to form itself. This is where the awareness and 
the acceptance steps come into play. Then allow the containment, until the 
soul and body reconnect as a self-that-is-now-ready-to-respond; and then 
allow that response to find its way into the outer world of the present 


situation, redefined. The containment is the cooking phase, and the 
responding is the self-expression, now that a self has been re-formed. A 
birthing has happened, even as tiny and insignificant as it might appear to 
be. The self I was before this moment is not the same as the self that I am 
now. Something new has been added; something is changed. I am not 
exactly the “I” that I was a moment ago: I am just a little fuller now, a little 
more mature. I’ve found a bit more of my potential. I’ve actualized my self 
just a little bit (or maybe a lot, this time, depending on how big the issue 
was that I’ve had the opportunity to deal with). 


Taming Toxic Shame 

The self can be crushed, as was David’s when his father treated him as 
some sort of object that was supposed to fulfill Dad’s expectations, as if 
David were a character in a movie that Dad was writing, directing, and 
critiquing. But the soul cannot be crushed. It just goes into hiding. 

The self can seem to be crushed, in the sense that it can be suddenly 
shocked back to the soul and the body, separated from each other again. 
Usually, these two poles are flowing with one another, interacting in such a 
way that we don’t even notice there are two of them. But when something 
breaks that flow — the two get disconnected — then suddenly we are aware 
of both of them. We’re suddenly aware that there’s a “me,” or an “I,” that is 
standing here all alone, “stark naked,” as it were, unable to move a muscle 
even though we’re all too aware of our body, too: It’s hot and sweaty and 
probably red in the face. This is the experience of “shame.” 

I sometimes accentuate the image by parsing the word “embarrassed,” 
slightly changing its spelling to read, “I’m-bare-ass-ed.” In fact, this is a 
frequent dream image of finding oneself ashamed and one that I can 
personally attest to. In the dream, one is suddenly bare-naked in a public 
place and mortified! My personal recurrent dream (which I haven’t had for 
many years, now that I think about it) was one of blissfully taking a familiar 
shortcut through an alleyway on my way to hang out with my teenage 
friends in the small town where I grew up. Then, just as I am about to step 
out onto the busy street where the gang would be lounging about, I realize 
I’m “in the altogether!” much like the fabled king in the Danny Kaye 
version of The King Has No Clothes. Then, too, getting caught with one’s 
pants down is a well-known way to succinctly convey what happens when a 
person stirs up social censure for some sort of public gaffe. 

In the state of shame, the soul’s been hushed in the sense that it is trying 
desperately to reconnect with the body so the two can flow together again 
but, at this precise moment, it doesn’t know how to. It has learned from past 
experience that it is better off not to reconnect right now, until it figures out 
how to do whatever this situation right now is calling for; or it will likely 
land in more trouble and get disconnected even more. 

The trick of all this is the realization that it is through our bodies that 
our souls “connect” with the souls of other people. Our souls, through our 
bodies, connect with their souls, through their bodies. Other than through 


the eyes, souls seem to not connect, or relate directly with each other — but 
they do. They relate through our movements, gestures, words, touches, 
hugs, etc., and from the warmth that emanates from our bodies when we’ re 
experiencing ourselves as “in touch” with someone else. It’s our embodied 
souls, our selves that are relating with one another. 

But when we’re caught in shame, that sudden disconnection of our 
energies from the energies of other people, all that energy-of-the-soul seems 
to get caught, or coalesce, on the surface of our bodies. It gets “stuck” there, 
as if it is coming up from inside but has no place to go — the bridge to the 
other important person of the moment is not there; it’s been dismantled. It’s 
like we’re on one side of a raging river and the bridge across it has been 
washed away. What can we do now? The bridge is gone! We’re stuck on 
our side with no way to get across! This helpless, hopeless feeling is the 
phenomenon of shame. 

So what is it we can do? Here, again, is where I call upon the four steps 
of experiencing one’s self: awareness, acceptance, containment, and only 
then, expression — just as I did in my episode of self-induced shame of 
anticipating social failure in my golf indoctrination, by “staying with” the 
feeling of embarrassment, simply noticing and tolerating the flushed face 
and sweaty armpits as natural, human reactions of disconnection between 
our spirits and the world, of our soul and the souls of other people. It helps 
to breathe, to notice how our breath is very, very shallow at times like this 
(which is likely part of the physiological pattern of pumped-up energy that 
is going nowhere), and let the breath go out; exhale as well as inhale. Then, 
remembering that the patterns of energetic discomfort one is feeling at this 
moment are only that: patterns of energy that are stuck for the moment and 
have no channel in which to flow. The bridge between two people is like a 
channel through which energy flows back and forth — and at the moment, it 
is just not there. 

Then what is needed is to feel that energy consciously, intentionally. 
Rather than trying to avoid it, to get it to stop, to go away, the trick here is 
to do the opposite; to “enjoy” it, to embrace it, to accept its presence. After 
all, it really is not a foreign force. It’s not an energy that’s come from the 
“outside” like a sudden gust of wind, or a torrent of rain. It’s not a blast 
from a blowtorch, or a sudden spray of molten lava. No; it is only your own 
energy, the feel of your own blood carrying oxygen and foodstuffs with its 
warmth and invitation to metabolism everywhere it goes. It is your own life 


flowing in your arteries and capillaries and veins as it spreads out through 
your body, albeit mainly on the surface of your skin just now. 

It’s the “hushing” of your soul, but not its crushing. As I said above, the 
soul can’t actually be crushed; at least not the way I see things. The word 
“soul” seems to me to refer to an “innerness” that each of us can experience 
as our “special self,” our own reality that can only be experienced “within.” 
We have to turn our attention “inward” in order to experience this 
specialness, this part of the self that we can call our “soul.” 


Encircling the Body, Soul, and Self 

Another way I sometimes think of the soul is as a centre of oneself, like the 
centre of a circle, or like the sun as the centre of the solar system, or the 
nucleus the centre of the atom. But in this case, it is the centre that our 
consciousness comes from — that source from which we can be aware. Our 
awareness, and our awareness-of-our-awareness, our consciousness, come 
from there. I have trouble trying to get a clear separation between words 
like “spirit” and “soul,” so I tend to simply use them as synonyms. 

I talk with clients all the time about how their souls have had to go into 
hiding. Such a soul stays embodied just enough to stay alive — for the 
person to stay alive — but not enough to be seen by anyone as an 
independent being. The key is to not appear as a threat to anyone; or, even 
more accurately, to not appear to be a threat to one’s mother and/or father 
by showing oneself (one’s self) to differ from their expectations. The child’s 
soul can be embodied all right, as long as it is in a way that is acceptable to 
Mom and Dad. 

It’s with such “hidden souls” that a therapist has his or her work to do. 
Coaxing souls out of hiding is one way I think of psychotherapy. And to do 
so calls for an appreciation of the various ways that people learn to hide 
themselves, while still able to survive enough to participate in social life to 
some degree or other. Shame-based patterns are one such way: as with 
people who are really shy, introverted, isolated, sticking to themselves. 
Whenever they have the slightest hint of their souls about to be exposed — 
as being unsure of what to do or say or somehow act — which might show 
in their body’s incoordination, or hesitation, or floundering somehow, they 
stifle their very sense of shame by hiding away, withdrawing like a little 
child putting its hands over its eyes to blot out being “seen.” 

But there are other patterns of emotions, too, and I will turn to them in 
the next few chapters. 
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The Grip of Grieving 


Shame is the “biggie” of emotions, but of course it is not the only one. We 
have “guilt,” too, and “grief,” and “fear,” and “anger” to contend with. And 
these are only the “negative” emotions that we hear so much about, 
especially in the moments of struggle in our lives, and when we are trying 
to be of help to other people who are struggling in theirs. There are the 
“positive” emotions, too: such as excitement, joy, and love. I’ll get around 
to the others as I go along, but for now, I want to follow my discussion of 
shame by introducing “grief.” 


Getting a Grip on “Grief” 

For me, “grief” does not lend itself to a poignant definition like “shame” 
does. When I try to feel the word, I get a sense of sadness coming over me; 
my chest gets a little tight, and my eyes feel a twinge of tears. I wonder 
what it is that I might have lost. 

Loss is, of course, at the core of grief. What we call sadness, sorrow, 
and broken-heartedness are all variations of the emotion that comes with 
loss — of grief. But I have discovered that there is a subtle twist to the idea 
of “loss.” We tend to think of it as referring to the past; to a time when we 
had something that we don’t have anymore, like a mother, or a father, or a 
lover, or place we once lived — a possession of some sort. And we want to 
go back to that time, to have that time not be “gone’’; to be able to open our 
eyes and see that very thing, or person, or whatever that was in our life back 
then. But we can’t see them; they’re gone. 

Yes, that’s true. But even more true is that we will not have them in our 
future! This to me is an even deeper, more important core of grief. And 
what it is that we are really in tears about is that, unbeknownst to us, we 
have our minds full of expectations about that person or possession. We 
have anticipations of interacting with that person at future times in our lives 
— when we grow up, or graduate, or get married, or have kids . . . Without 
having been aware of it, we have been composing videos in our 
unconscious mind’s eye of that person’s or possession’s playing a part in 
our life activities in the future. And their anticipated absence is what is 
behind and beneath our grief. 


The Gift of Olivia 


My clearer idea about grief, as being as much or more about the future than 
it is about the past, arose from a personal family tragedy. It came one day 
when I was enjoying a one-on-one conference with a colleague, sharing our 
respective views on organizational consulting in a hotel conference room he 
had rented for the day just for our own meeting. We had stopped for lunch 
and were happily engaged in swapping stories of mutual interest and 
entertainment, when a good friend appeared unexpectedly at our table side. 
From the long-faced look of him, I knew something was amiss. 

That very day, in another city, one of my daughters was scheduled for 
an induction of her fourth child. My friend’s words were terse: “Marion’s 
phoned. The baby died .. .” 

I crumbled, literally. My world spun, my breath ceased, life ended. My 
friend and colleague took over. It was several hours later that my friend 
drove me to the airport, after arranging for an emergency ticket, and poured 
me onto a plane. The next few days, on into the next week, and to a 
gradually lessening degree for several months, the enormity of the tragedy 
sank in and was adjusted to. 

For me, as grandfather, it was mild in comparison to my daughter’s and 
her family’s trauma. But it gave me a powerful, clear, and self-contained 
experience of what it is to have a sudden, completely unexpected loss. It 
also gave me a chance to look at just what it means to have a situation as 
close to pure grief as one can imagine. 

What I found myself imagining was not events of the past, as there had 
been none with this beautiful little being who hadn’t quite made it into the 
world. No .. . It was the thoughts of the future: of how she might have 
looked, and laughed, and played as she learned to walk, and talk, and tease 
her older siblings. Of her first days at school, her learning to dance, or 
figure-skate, or do whatever her youth was promising to bring her. To say 
nothing of her growing into teen years, and university, and maybe marriage, 
and kids, and, and . . . My grandfather-mind had been full of anticipations 
— ones I had no idea that I had even entertained until I saw them playing 
on the mantle of my mind — expectations of a world that was not to be. 

This, I slowly began to realize, was the real stuff of grief. With each 
such scene of never-to-be-experienced anticipation, I felt the tears form, and 
flow, sometimes in near-convulsions, sometimes in gentle rivulets of 


warmth. And as I let them come — reminding myself more than once that it 
is necessary to let the grieving happen — each flow of salty wetness would 
slowly cease, and with it the pain of the scene of the moment would seem to 
just dissolve; to not be there anymore. 

I “knew” about all this. ’'d heard about it, read about it, guided lots and 
lots of people through their multifaceted personal versions of it. And yet I 
had not ever experienced it as fully, as poignantly, as profoundly as I did in 
my grieving over Olivia. In so doing, I think I have come to understand 
much more clearly just what grief is really all about, when seen from the 
angle of the psyche — just how much our minds are in need of clearing 
their patterns of anticipation when the inevitable human tragedies occur. 


A Washing of the Windows 


It is said that the eyes are the “windows of the soul,” and I often wonder 
just how accurate, as well as profound, that statement is. If in “shame” we 
are hushing the energies of our soul, in “grief’ we seem to be washing away 
its patterns — the patterns that have been formed for a future that is just not 
going to be; and so its patterns need to be dissolved. 

I often use this metaphor in working with clients. I talk of how rains 
wash away the grime and dust that gather in a dry spell, or accumulate over 
a winter’s snows. When it is raining hard, it often seems as if it will never 
end — that the rain will never stop — but it does, often suddenly. It is 
raining hard and then it stops, and the sun comes out, sometimes even with 
a rainbow. This is the way it can be with our rains of grieving. The tears do 
stop, if we allow them to. 

Again and again, I have worked with people who tell me that they have 
been “crying for days,” and “just can’t seem to stop.” What I gently guide 
them toward is letting the tears come; to step back from “trying to stop 
them” and “let them come” instead. 

The paradox here is that when we try to stop some emotional thing from 
happening, we interfere with its progression, and it is not able to complete 
itself. So it stays; it really does not stop. It might go underground for a 
while, get suppressed out of our awareness; but it does not “go away.” It 
does not complete itself and hence does not dissolve, disintegrate, un-form 
itself, and set the stage for a new, fresh, un-conflicted thought to form: a 
new anticipation. 

It is just such a dissolving that seems to happen when we let ourselves 
grieve more fully — when we let ourselves feel our emotional pain of an 
expectation that is needing to dissolve, but we are not yet ready for that to 
happen and so we cling to it. We try to keep it as an anticipation, while at 
the same time our minds are in the process of readjusting to the change in 
the outer world — the person, or thing, or place is not there anymore for us. 
Our inner world has to change its patterns to relate anew, taking the change 
into account. The pain we feel is exactly this holding on — this tensing of 
our muscles, and squeezing of our breath as we try desperately to hold onto 
our picture of our world as it was before the loss and how we expected it to 
remain. 


When the pain frightens us, and we add fear to the mix of our emotions, 
we often focus on that very pain and try to get rid of it, not realizing that the 
pain itself is an indication of our holding on to our now out-of-date picture. 
We try to eradicate the pain, and in doing so, we distract ourselves from 
looking at the picture and letting it dissolve and be replaced by a rainbow of 
new life, and light, and relating to our world anew. 

When our souls need washing — dissolving away the now no longer 
needed patterns — tearing, sobbing, crying, and convulsing are the very 
bodily movements that accompany the cleansing. 


A Mother’s Grief 


A memory comes of working with a client several years ago, whose twenty- 
two-year-old daughter had been killed in a car accident on the way back to 
university after Christmas holidays at home. My client, Shelly, had joined 
Alcoholics Anonymous a couple of years after her daughter’s tragic death. 
A few years after that, she started working with me on her own childhood 
issues that led up to her abuse of alcohol. But the grieving over her daughter 
had not been allowed to happen fully enough. Even though it was six or 
seven years later, when the anniversary time of the year arrived, Shelly 
would spend weeks fighting back her tears. 

Shelly finally brought the issue to me, and allowed herself to cry 
uncontrollably. I remember her sitting on my office floor. (This was often 
done by clients who had also worked with me in process groups and had 
become accustomed to leaving behind the restrictions of chairs or couches 
for the freedom of the carpeted floor and cushions.) With tears streaming 
down her face for a half hour or more, she related the story of her daughter. 
Then, quite to her surprise, the tearing ebbed. I invited her to dialogue with 
her daughter’s image in the manner of Gestalt Therapy dialoguing with a 
person who is not actually present at the moment. Shelly was able to do this 
readily, and proceeded to have a very meaningful back-and-forth exchange 
with the image of her daughter, until they embraced in a loving coming- 
together in Shelly’s “inner world.” 

Shelly seemed to make peace with herself about her daughter’s death 
that day. She worked with me off and on for many years afterward, recently 
dying peacefully herself at the age of eighty-three. The painful grief had 
been resolved, and uncontrollable tears were a thing of the past. 


The Injunction Not to Cry 

I often shudder when I see or hear a person telling another person not to cry. 
“Tt’s all right — don’t cry” is still an often-heard automatic dictum, said in a 
tone of real compassion, in an ill-directed attempt at consolation. Or, the 
directive comes in an anything but compassionate way, such as when the 
parental demand of “Shut up, or I'll give you something to cry about!” is 
flung toward the tear-stained face of a little girl or boy. 

Crying seems to be a cultural taboo in many cultures. It shows just how 
difficult it is for human beings, as a whole, to convey to one another just 
what emotions, and the destructive denial of them, are all about. Instead of 
learning to value shame and grief as messages that something has gone 
wrong and needs to be attended to, we learn to shun them — to devalue 
them — and to do our best to banish them from our experience and our 
consciousness. 

How such a taboo gets formed is a mystery to me. What is it about 
crying that we seem to fear so much? Is it a fear of “disappointment”? A 
fear of uncertainty about the future? It is even stranger, given the similarity 
between laughing and crying. 

When we stop and compare the two, we can see that both laughing and 
crying make use of the very same muscles in our bodies. Hence the familiar 
“T laughed so hard, I cried” — the holy grail of every comedy act. 

It is often hard to tell if a person is laughing or crying if they let 
themselves go with an unrestrained expression of either one or the other. It 
turns out that the very same muscles — where the diaphragm joins the rib 
cage in the very middle of our bodies — are being used for both. Our “solar 
plexus” is the source of either sunshine or downpours when it comes to 
experiencing our powerful emotions of discovering that what we thought 
was going to happen — what we expected — isn’t going to. The “trick” of 
humour is to lead us to anticipate something that we won’t like, or shouldn’t 
like, and unexpectedly find out that it is not going to happen that way — 
we're “safe,” after all. The tension we’ ve built up trying to avoid what we 
are afraid might happen, gets released in a gush and a gale of laughter. The 
more the buildup of what we didn’t want to hear, the more the 
uncontrollable convulsing when we hear something silly and innocuous 
instead. “What! The church burned down? Holy Smoke!” 


The panting of those laughing muscles is pretty well identical with their 
pattern when the emotion shifts its polar nature into grief instead. Let the 
familiar “Huh-huh-huh-huh-huh” pant its way out of your chest for fifteen 
or twenty seconds and chances are you’ll get this experience for yourself. 
Start with a sad idea in your mind, and notice how it shifts to laughter. Then 
do the opposite, start with a feeling of fun, and notice how it can shift to 
sadness. 

One value of getting the connection of grief and humour, and how they 
are so closely linked in the way our body functions, is to recognize that if 
we suppress the expression of our sadness, we are setting ourselves up to 
lose the expression of our joy as well. When we learn to block the freedom 
of our body’s movements in one kind of expression, we unwittingly practise 
how to keep it blocked, period! It’s safer that way. If I never cry, then 
there’s less likelihood Ill ever laugh, especially when my body has to move 
the same way in both of them. 

And, now that I think of it, comedians seldom laugh themselves. They 
make other people laugh while they retain their deadpan looks. Then, their 
personal histories often reveal a childhood tale of sadness — unexpressed. 
Crying, and laughing, often were verboten for them, following the polar law 
that if a negative emotion is suppressed, its positive counterpart gets stuck 
as well. 

Here is where the three members of the “pression” family — 
suppression, repression, and depression — come into play as futile attempts 
to negate our negativities. Their presence in our lives finds its focus more 
on these two primary emotions — shame and grief. Releasing these two 
biggies is the most direct way to free up the flow of energy that brings life 
back into stagnated selves. But to do so often calls for us to find our way to 
free ourselves from fear as well. 


The Freezing of Fear 


The next step in the sequence of our emotions, and how they play out in our 
lives, is to find ourselves caught up in “fear.” Here is where we catch our 
breath — and hold it! This is where we “freeze” and we “go cold,” our 
hands, our feet, and even our noses. Our energy is drawn in, back into our 
bodies, deep in our bodies. It is as if we have drawn away from the world. 
We fear it. We are trying not to touch it or have it touch us. This state of 
things — of our souls — happens whenever we are unsure of ourselves; 
whenever we are wondering how to make contact with some aspect of our 
world; how to “get in touch.” 

We are disconnected when we are “in fear,” and yet we know the world 
is out there, somewhere, and we have a need to make a connection with it. 
But how? We don’t know how, at this moment. In fact, we are scared to 
make that contact, to risk trying to reach out to touch it somehow, with our 
hands, our feet, or even our words. 

We’re caught in a grip of going outward and inward simultaneously! 
It’s like our foot is on the gas and the brake at the same time! So all that 
happens is that we shiver and shake;our bodies vibrate. We can really get 
the feel of this if we put our hands up in front of our face, fingers splayed 
out like a pup that’s slipped on the ice, with our eyes staring widely and our 
voices making a sound of “ah ah ah . . . aaaaaaaa .. .” louder and louder, 
like an ambulance siren getting shriller and shriller. 

‘“Aaaah! Aaaah! Don’t hit me!” is the silent cry that we are often 
screaming when we are “in fear.” It is as if the world, or some part of it, is 
going to lash out at us — in word or deed — and knock us down, belittle us, 
throw us into shame, well-up that fire of humiliation that comes with the 
shutting up of our souls, of our disconnecting from our worlds. 


Jennifer’s Fear 

Jennifer is coming to mind as I write. She is just one of the many clients 
that I have worked with on their fear states. Yet she illustrates clearly how 
we can get stuck in our fear at a very early age and find ourselves repeating 
it again and again as we struggle to grow through life. 

Jennifer’s story started with being born to a very frightened, shame- 
prone mother; a woman who had grown up with the shame of a facial 
deformity — something that can be surgically repaired pretty well these 
days. Her alcoholic father was domineering, swashbuckling, and outgoing. 
And, as if already primed for a life of fear, Jennifer was born with total 
body eczema. She had to be wrapped in a body bandage almost right away 
and couldn’t be touched for several months. 

Then, in her childhood years, Jennifer had to learn to live with two 
“Dads.” One was an easygoing, nice guy that was “out” when there were 
visitors, or as long as everything was going the way he wanted it to. But the 
other was a tyrant: a cruel, controlling demander-of-perfection who could 
yell and hit on an unexpected whim. Both sober and drunk, Dad could 
become either of these characters. When he was drunk, though, it was really 
dangerous. Things could get thrown around, and people could get hurt. 
There was lots for Jennifer to fear, living in that valley of uncertainty, 
sometimes peaceful and serene, sometimes terrifying. 

Jennifer learned to hold her breath. She would freeze herself in torpid 
silence when times were scary, and gush all over the place, in entertaining 
floods of sights and sounds, when things seemed safe. When she finally 
found her way to my office, Jennifer was living in a constant state of fear 
and covering it masterfully by all sorts of near-manic activities. It was 
crucial for her to always be doing something; to use a phrase that’s popular 
in the Human Potential Movement, she was a human doing, not a human 
being. 

Jennifer gradually learned to recognize the fear states and to see how 
they were beneath most of her attempts to control what happened in her 
world. As memories began to surface, she would find herself suddenly short 
of breath — really short of breath! As her upper body went into spasms, her 
diaphragm and chest muscles contracting like rigid bands, she’d cry out in 
terror, “I can’t breathe! I can’t breathe! Help me! Help me!” 


My response was to spring to her side, as she sat in one of my straight- 
backed office chairs, and put one hand on her back and the other on her 
chest (over a small, chest-sized cushion that I kept in my office for body- 
oriented work like this). With my two hands giving her a boundary, and 
holding her in a safe physical containment — as her raging state of out-of- 
control terror vibrated through her muscular contractions — I supported 
Jennifer until her “falling apart in fear” had passed. Each time, her mind 
and body played out their memories of being un-connected, un-supported 
by any human being, while being threatened with physical, as well as 
emotional, devastation and destruction. 

Whew! Each time, Jennifer would find herself surprised that a) she was 
still alive, and b) that she could breathe again, better than before! The life 
issues that we had been working on before the “terror-time” struck again, 
now seemed to just dissolve. They weren’t huge problems anymore. 


Principles of Practice 


There are several principles behind what I would do in response to 
Jennifer’s fear states, as well as how I would do it. The first of these is 
recognition that our emotional states are just that: “states.” They come and 
they will go — if we will let them. “Energy in motion” is one way John 
Bradshaw described emotions.!© This is the way I have learned to relate to 
them, all of them, including fear. 

Another notion is that in order to move, to flow, our emotions need a 
channel, or a vessel, much like water needs a river or a pipe. And that is 
what I see myself doing when I provide a physical container with my hands, 
as I did with Jennifer. 

Also, I see our emotions as ways of connecting with other people, as 
forms of relationship. Fear seems to me to be the emotional form that 
comes, as I have said, when we need to make contact with another person 
and they respond with a threat to our very existence. We’re not just being 
humiliated; we’re being threatened with annihilation, too! 

So, when I initiated the contact with Jennifer when she was in a state of 
fear — of panic — and held her in a way that was completely safe, she was 
not being threatened in any way. She was able to let the powerful emotion 
pass through her as a temporary state — a memory, really, of the kinds of 
situations she was so often in while growing up. How strange, to be allowed 
to let a pattern of powerful energy-in-motion flow until it has run its course! 
This was a new experience for Jennifer the first time it happened. But after 
having it happen again and again, over several years of sorting out the 
emotional distortions that had plagued her childhood, Jennifer learned to 
trust it and she grew remarkably in learning to dissolve her fears before they 
built to crisis proportions. 


The Pervasiveness of Fear 
The emotion of fear is readily available. It pops up again and again in our 
ordinary daily lives, without necessarily being linked to some extreme 
childhood scene, as Jennifer’s often was. But it likely does have some 
historical connection for us, especially if it is intense. This is true of all 
emotions. The more intense the feeling, the more likely it is to be carrying 
the charge of our childhood histories. The less intense it is, the more likely 
it is to be primarily about some threat we think is here in the present day. 
When I say “childhood,” I am thinking of how vulnerable we were as 
children. One way of describing childhood is to call it our “dependency 
years.” This was the period of our lives when we were totally dependent on 
other people .. . older people . . . parental people to provide what we 
needed to meet our needs. When they slipped up, as all parents do to some 
extent or other, we were met with confusion in our fledgling minds, then 
disappointment, then fear that protesting would bring even greater threat. 
So we learned to squelch our fear, to not feel it, to not act from it and to 
pretend that we didn’t have the need in question. The messages we got as 
children were things like, “Be brave!” “Don’t be frightened!” “Get in there 
and fight!” Or, “Shut up!” “Don’t be demanding!” “Don’t be selfish!” This 
implication is that your needs are not as important as Mom’s or Dad’s. 


Memories of Fear 

My own memories of fear bring up images of growing up in a modest house 
on a working-class street, unpaved back in those days in the ’forties and 
fifties. It was a great place to play: street hockey in the long northern 
Canada winters and scrub baseball in the screaming hot days of the all-too- 
brief summers. The blueberry-laden bushy hills of the stark Canadian 
Shield landscape were just a five-minute walk, past the railroad tracks on 
the edge of town. The setting was, in many ways, ideal, with the freedom in 
those days to play outside all day in childhood innocence and safety. And 
yet, when I let myself look back, fear was an almost ever-present emotional 
companion. 

The way life worked seemed based on fear. Fear of being yelled at by 
an adult. Fear of being bullied by a bigger boy. Fear of being smacked by 
one’s parent, and even worse, by being humiliated in the classroom by the 
ever-present strap suddenly wielded in the hand of a red-in-the-face, angry 
schoolteacher — and one’s hands stinging with the sharpness of the blows. 
This was the temper of the times back then. Interesting how the word 
temper can be used in such a context. It reminds us of the state of anger that 
was colouring the lives that people were, more or less, forced to live, in the 
prevailing social conditions of the time. 

But then, what really mattered was the temper in the social microcosm 
of one’s home. For me, it was a place of suppressed, almost secret, rage. My 
father had lost his business as a fairly well-to-do owner/manager of the 
main hardware store in the mining community where we lived. Rumour had 
it that he would show up fresh and friendly every weekday morning — with 
a new bottle of rye. By the end of the day, his sneaky sippings behind the 
privacy of his office door would have taken their toll. A nasty shortness 
would replace the friendly face that people had learned to admire and 
respect. 

This was the fifth or sixth hardware store that he had successfully 
opened in one after another industrial town in the wilds of Northern Ontario 
in the 1920s. One after another would be destroyed, along with most of the 
hosting town, by forest fires that would rage, uncontrollably, in the rural 
near-wilderness. Finally, he and his financing partners had found their way 
to this brand-new, potentially promising community that was springing up 
on the shores of a small, picturesque, spring-fed lake. A major ore body had 


been found underneath the lake. New technology would make mining it by 
underground tunnelling a highly feasible endeavour. 

They were right, and Dad’s acumen was credited with localizing his 
latest retail hardware venture. It was right between where the yet-to-be-built 
railroad would be building its station, and the mine would be locating the 
headframes for the shafts it would be sinking, to get at all that lucrative, 
lovely copper ore that had been found deep beneath the lake. 

For almost ten years, Dad prospered along with the store, the mine, and 
the community in general, right through the terrible Depression. Except that 
his drinking got out of control and his partners had had enough! He 
brazenly “didn’t care.” He cashed in his shares in the enterprise and 
invested in the newly recovering stock market; and “lost his shirt.” 

From one of the brand-new, biggest houses in town, right on the shore 
of the lake, he found himself, his pregnant wife, and two youngsters, 
suddenly living in a rented two-bedroom apartment in the centre of town — 
and that’s when, and where, I came along. Fear was likely gripping the 
whole situation, along with my mother’s mix of humility and disgust. Dad’s 
shame and guilt barely covered his now proven false bravado. 

Mom gathered up the three of us, with me only three months old, and 
left Dad, with his drinking and his self-defeating lifestyle. This was a pretty 
gutsy thing to do in those days, but three months later, after he had sobered 
up and found a job, she came back from the city where her family had 
provided her respite, and our family was reunited. But, the state of affluent 
upper middle class that Dad had dropped us from was never re-established. 

I never saw the slightest hint of boozing in my years of growing up. 
Dad had cut it out completely; or so I thought. I learned in later years, that 
he had a pattern of dropping in for just one pint, sitting by himself, and 
quaffing it down, at one of the nearby pubs. I had thought his evening walks 
were just that — evening walks — but apparently there was a low-level 
indulgence in his addiction going on as well. 

His not-so-low-level addiction to nicotine was a blatantly obvious 
factor in our fear-drenched family home whenever Dad was there. From the 
moment he left the supper table, with Mom and older sister left to clean up 
and wash the dishes, Dad was ensconced in his oversized chair. To his left 
was a large, square, metal ashtray, surrounding the pole of his lampstand as 
a platform specifically designed for a chain-smoker’s convenience. To his 
right was an end table stacked with current newspapers and magazines. This 


was Dad’s sanctuary; dominating the small living room, filling the air with 
lazily drifting wafts of smoke, and silently demanding silence on threat of 
raging outbursts and beatings with his ever-ready belt. 

As long as his pattern was not disturbed, Dad was a pleasant-mannered 
fellow. But disrupt it with any hint of childish rambunctiousness, and the 
raging belt would put an end to that in a hurry. And hence the fear: subtle, 
not obvious to the outsider’s eye, but pervasive, nonetheless. 


My Inner Critic 

So I learned to internalize Dad’s ever-present watchfulness for “stepping- 
out-of-line.” By that I mean that I learned to remember his reactions, and 
his postures, looks, and spoken and unspoken admonitions. This 
combination of what I saw, and heard, and just sensed, served as the bricks 
and mortar for me to build up, to fabricate, an inner memory, an image of 
Dad with his threatening ways. This became a source of my constant 
readiness of fear, a fear state of my Inner Child in unaware reaction to a 
rage state of my Inner Parent, which I can also call my Inner Critic. The 
way I’ve found to free myself from that un-beckoned state of contraction 
that is the conveyor of the fear, is to become aware of both: not just the 
contraction of the fear, but also the expansion of the threat. 

It is the fearful image of Dad that I have had to learn to allow myself to 
become consciously aware of. The feeling of fear, too, has taken a lot of 
practice-time to discover. But, being able to recognize the inner rage . . . aha 
... that has taken a lot longer. I think that’s due to my own version of a 
common human tendency to focus on one aspect of a thing and ignore its 
opposite. In my case, it was to notice my inner fear fairly readily, but to 
ignore — to not notice — my inner rage. Neither of these was 
recognizable, of course, until I had learned about the principle of projection, 
which tells us that whatever we try to deny in our inner world, as being a 
part of ourselves, we will experience as if it were present in somebody else. 
So for me to see fear in other people (like my brother), and rage in someone 
else (like my father), was a lot easier for me than it was to shift my attention 
and sense my fear as my own — and then my rage as my own, too. 

It is hard to own these inner experiences within oneself, or to 
experience them as one’s own. Yet, until this crucial step is taken, there is 
simply no way to sort out what is really going on when we find ourselves 
enraged or terrified. Whenever an emotion has us in its grip — or so it 
seems — we can be pretty sure that we are caught up in replaying memories 
of past moments in our lives. It feels like it is happening now, and it is, in 
the sense that the strong emotion is present in awareness at this moment. 
Yet, the strange truth we have to learn is that it is not fully due to my 
relations with my world right now. No; the stronger the emotion, the more I 
am caught up in it, the less it is about my interactions with the people that 
are in my life right now. Yes; the stronger the emotion is, the more it is 


about my interactions with important people who used to be in my life, 
when I was a dependent child. ’'m not that child anymore. Hence my 
parents, even if they are still alive, are not the powers over me that they 
once were. 


Knowing Is Not Enough 

It takes a while to get familiar with these ideas, and with the reality of 
experience that we can have when we understand them. And when I say 
understand, I mean understand — not just know about them, but be able to 
sense them as real events inside ourselves. When it comes to making a 
distinction between knowing and understanding, I find there is a huge 
confusion in pretty well every client I have ever worked with. As well, most 
books I’ve read and studied, movies I’ve seen, newspapers I’ve read, 
conversations I’ve had, teachers I’ve listened to, share this same confusion. 

I first came across a clear distinction between knowing and 
understanding when I discovered the use of our bodily experiences as 
metaphors. When we take apart the word “understanding,” and shift it 
around to “standing under,” we get a feel for it; we actually can get an 
understanding of “understanding” and can get a meaning for it that I find 
very helpful in helping myself and other people. The idea is to use that 
word only when I have a good grasp of, or feel for, something I am 
interested in, when I am at a point where J can understand how to apply it, 
whatever “it” might be. To only know about something, be able to talk 
about it, is the usual demand of schooling. That is only a first step toward 
understanding, not “understanding” itself. 

Even being able to “do the right thing” according to what an authority 
(teacher, parent, doctor, even psychotherapist) says, is not “understanding” 
in the way that I am using the word. In early sessions, clients often ask me, 
“What am I supposed to do?” They are looking for direction from me. After 
all, I’m supposed to be the expert, and they want to know what they need to 
do to be relieved of the distress they are feeling in their lives. What they 
gradually learn, over many repetitions, is that I am here to help them to 
understand what is going on in their lives — how they are living their lives 
— so that they can make better, more successful, more rewarding choices, 
as they gain their own understanding. 

When it comes to understanding what is going on in one’s inner world 
— the world of experience that nobody but oneself can sense, and feel, and 
move — we need to shift our attention inward and to hold it there. Then, 
keep shifting attention back inside when it shifts outside again. It calls for 
us to get more and more familiar with the difference between when our 


attention is focused inside ourselves, and when it is focused outside 
ourselves. 

Feeling our fear is a very valuable way to practise the art of inner 
awareness. It is not the only one, of course, since feeling any emotion, any 
thought, and any movement are all ways of practising this art. But the 
sensing of our fear is a particularly often-present pattern to practise with. 
Especially when we learn to recognize the inner self-directed anger that 
almost always accompanies it. Here is a pairing that is not only profound, it 
can also provide a major path toward discovering the power latent in one’s 
Self: the power of one’s way. 


The Nasty Nightmare 


As if on cue, as I was completing this chapter on Fear, a client called to tell 
me about a disturbing dream she had just had, and asked my advice about 
the way she’d handled it. Instead of gulping down an Ativan, which was 
readily on hand in her medicine chest, she had tried to do what I had been 
telling her, about staying with scary feelings, and looking for what might be 
underneath them. In her dream, she had an image of a man and woman 
cuddling in their bed. As the man started to roll on top of the woman, she 
panicked, and my client was startled into being wide-awake! 

I'll call my client “Fran” for this vignette, and start by saying that she 
has suffered from both debilitating asthma and periodic panic for years. She 
was surprised when the asthma did not kick in as she lay in bed doing her 
best to pay attention to both the feelings in her body and the images from 
the dream that had just shocked her into wide-eyed wakefulness. Instead, 
she found herself calming down and finding vague thoughts of an unwanted 
memory, of an unwanted bulk crushing her beneath it. Was it a memory? 
Had this actually happened at some time in her distant past? Fran wasn’t 
sure. The image was much too vague, and the hint of memory much too 
fleeting. But she fell back to sleep — without an Ativan; without a bout of 
asthma. 

Fran’s recounting of this episode reminded me of a way I’ve worked 
with nightmares — the terrors of the night — both with myself, and my 
clients. There are several principles involved. One comes from the Active 
Imagination approach of the psychoanalyst Carl Jung; another from the 
Dialoging with Dream Images from Gestalt Therapy; and a third from the 
principle of polarity that I’ve found best explained in the Systematics of 
J.G. Bennett. But regardless of its pedigree, it’s a practical idea I’ve found 
profound, in grasping just what is going on in those terrifying times when 
our sleep of innocence is torn apart in what seems to be the epitome of 
disrespect. How can we be attacked so viciously when all we’re doing is 
sleeping? 

The point, as unfamiliar as it might sound, is that every image in a 
dream is a product of our Self. The images in my dreams come from me! 
Where else could they come from, short of being projected into my 
unsuspecting inner self by some practitioner of voodoo who happens to 
have me in his or her sights? No — it makes more sense to take the obvious 


approach and think of every image in my mind as a production of my own 
mental activity, patterning my muscles and metabolism, even though I am 
in that lowered state of consciousness called “sleep.” 


Once that unfamiliar thought is comfortable enough to be at least 
tentatively entertained, the stage is set to take an even bigger jump into the 
realm of, “Oh, that can’t be true!” And that step, which can feel like falling 
off a cliff, is that the scary image in a dream is a picture of a powerful part 
of us that we’re afraid of — terrified of! 

As strange as it might sound, the big, powerful grizzly bear that has 
been chasing us through the forest when we’re completely lost, or the 
tornado that’s screaming across the patch of water right at us, or the 
monster that is gaining on us as we try to run but our feet won’t move, are 
each and every one of them representations of that very power within 
ourselves, of ourselves, that we have done our best to pretend we just don’t 
have. Other people can be raging, or chaotic, or destructively irrational, but 
not me. I can’t be any of these things, these expressions of powerful forces. 
No, not me! 

But the truth, as I see it, is that, yes, I can be any of these forces. These 
are like the dot of white within the black of the yin-yang symbol, or the dot 
of black within the white. The very part of us that we deny is still present, 
but in a hidden form that plays out in automatic, unseen ways when we’re 
awake, and lies there “sleeping” until we are getting close to being ready to 
let it come into our awareness — when we’re asleep. 

“We're afraid of our own shadow’ is all too true. Not just of kids 
putting each other down with a belittling remark, but of any of us who have 
tried our best to socialize by adapting to what our childhood family called 
for us to do. In that socializing, we strove to be likeable, and so to not be its 
opposite. In order to be liked, accepted, recognized as a person that fits in 
the family, we did what we had to do — and that invariably meant that we 
emphasized certain aspects of ourselves, and downplayed, to the point of 
denying, whatever were the opposite of those aspects. And then, these 
opposite aspects got stuck as our shadow. 

I find the metaphor of shadow to be marvellous. It captures the feel of 
what is going on when we hide those aspects of ourselves, those potential 
patterns of behaviour that we figured out were unwanted in our families — 
at least for us. For example, it was okay for my dad to rage, but not for me 
to do it. And so I learned — or taught myself — to pretend that “I never got 


mad,” not me. I was a “nice guy,” or so my image of myself got labelled; 
and that picture of myself got lots of light. It was in the spotlight of my 
consciousness, not in the shadow. 

But then one night, I got a rude awakening. 


Metaphors of Madness 


It was a Saturday night, in the midst of a weekend Gestalt Therapy growth 
group. It was the second such group I had attended, with Werner Arnet as 
the facilitator. In the middle of the night, I had my landmark nightmare. 
There I was, leading a march of people protesting against violence in 
society. It was, of course, a peaceful demonstration. Non-violence was our 
theme, and we were out to show the world just how important and viable it 
was. But then, suddenly, a band of leather-jacketed, black-helmeted, 
unshaven, mean-looking bikers came roaring up beside us — and drove 
their bikes right into us! As I and my fellow marchers were being crushed, I 
woke up. Startled! 

The next day, in the group, I related the dream. Its images were as clear 
as if I had woken up just moments before. Werner led me through a Gestalt 
dream-work process: going back and forth, being the marchers, then being 
the bikers, each image speaking out its description of itself, expressing its 
emotions, contrasting the gentle, loving, selflessness of one of the parts of 
me with the cruel, destructive, uncaring, selfishness of the other part. 

As these polar parts of me emerged in stark contrast, I felt my head 
swim with a sense of unreality: This couldn’t be possible; and yet it was. 
This couldn’t be a reality of me — and yet it was. I had generated both 
those images, created both these obviously opposite ways of being in the 
world, showed myself the potential for the extremes of opposites that could 
come out of my own mind. I felt the unreality of the tugging urges in these 
extreme opposite directions. Maybe this is what insanity’s about: being 
caught in the middle of two parts of one’s Self — two irreconcilable parts. 

Under Werner’s careful guidance, I found myself “staying with” this 
experience of “two-sidedness” — and as I did, I felt the honesty of both. 
Not as ways to actually go out and act in the social world — neither of 
these were extremes that I had ever been attracted to — but as metaphors, 
illustrations, of two powerful ways of being in the world. One was as a 
caring, compassionate, loving person. The other was as a strong, concerned, 
capable person who can balance out the extremes of giving oneself 
unthinkingly to the outside world with having a sense of strength to care for 
one’s own well-being, too. 

Each side needs the other — not as extremes such as shown in the 
metaphors of the dream, but as a balancing of the softness and the strength 


sides of Self; the outer and the inner, the other-directed (marchers), and the 
self-directed (bikers). 

This dream, and my working with it, was my first experience with the 
reality that the nasty side of self that shows up in our dreams, and wakes us 
up in trembling trepidation, is actually the strong, “selfish” part of our Self. 
It’s our shadow, showing itself to us in a disguised way that fits with our 
denial of it; as a part within ourselves. We are projecting it onto some 
undesirable thing we know about in the outside world. It is just such an 
image of our projection, our denial of what is an important part of Self, that 
we are trying to avoid experiencing. This is what we are presenting to 
ourselves in the kind of dream we call a nightmare: like a horse we own 
and need to learn to ride, but until now had ignored that it was even in our 
stable. 
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The Heat of Anger 


Anger is a hot topic. One that pretty well everyone is quite aware of, and yet 
I find it is pretty well misunderstood. For one thing, we often glory in it. 
Whereas it is generally considered weak, or bad, to show that we’re 
embarrassed, or deeply sad, or really scared, to be angry is often looked on 
as a good thing; it shows we’re strong. We often have to “get mad” before 
we can “get going.” Angry people are often respected as well as feared — 
they “get things done.” “Don’t get Dad mad!” is a frequent guideline of 
much family life; sometimes it’s “Mom” or “big brother.” Then it gets 
transferred to the teacher, the coach, the manager, the “big boss,” and even 
the husband or the wife. 

“Tough guys” are usually the people who don’t seem to have the other 
emotions: no shame, no grief, no fear, but lots of anger. They can “get mad” 
really easily — and beware, anybody who gets in their way. 

And then, at the other extreme, we have the “nice guys/gals”: those of 
us who seldom get “mad.” We may well express those other major emotions 
pretty well, but anger? “No, not me. I’m too nice for that.” 

What I find myself explaining to one person after another is that 
“anger” is a perfectly natural, normal, emotional state. It is not the anger 
that’s the problem, it’s what we do with it; how we act it out. 


Acting Out from Anger 

Rather than talk of “acting it out,” I often talk of “acting out from it.” The 
key to understanding anger, and learning to transform it into something of 
positive value, is to grasp the idea of containing it until it dissolves into a 
constructive energy, and not a destructive one. 

By learning to relate to our own anger, we can practise the art of 
holding any strong negative emotion within our very being. As I said 
before, the key is to accept its presence, not to deny the awareness of it and, 
at the same time, to not unleash it at the world. We learn to not strike out, 
hit, yell, demand, shake up the world, or some defenceless part of it. 

How to “not do” something is really easy to say but often far from easy 
to do. The “Thou Shalt Nots” of the Ten Commandments are familiar to 
everyone and equally familiar as pious statements that serve little purpose 
other than to provide ready sources of generating guilt. So how does one 
have the presence of mind to “not do” when one is in the grip of a strong 
emotion? 


Tracy: A Constant Rage 

A long-term client PU call Tracy comes to mind. Tracy was born to a raging 
father, “Big Tony.” Large, square-jawed, big-boned, good-looking, Big 
Tony moved with an athlete’s dexterity. He also drank with a European 
immigrant’s tenacity; mostly his homemade wine, his “grappa.” Having 
grown up in Italy during the war, and coming from the peasant background 
of a mountain village, Big Tony had likely been beaten into submission and, 
at the same time, conditioned to be a fighter. Photographs of his parents 
convey images of the radical rage and the “‘at-war-with-the-world” attitude 
that was the plight, and the blight, of much of European culture for the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

Just how terrifying and soul-destroying were the standard ways of 
raising children in those days is chillingly portrayed by the renegade 
psychoanalytic author, Alice Miller, in her book Thou Shalt Not Be 
Aware“ Child-rearing manuals gave explicit directions in how to “break 
the child’s will” by mental, emotional, and physical abuses that bordered on 
torture. Diabolically constructed “double-binds” were illustrated in these 
handbooks offered as guides to successful parenting, in which the “will of 
the parent” predominated. 

Big Tony was very likely a product of Miller’s cultural pathology, 
which she attributes as the source of the rise and acceptance of Hitler as a 
popular dominant force and expression of the cultural distortion that 
engendered it. And, quite naturally, Tony imported this distorted way of 
parenting with him, and his wife, Gina, when he immigrated to Canada after 
the Great War. Hitler and Mussolini, the fascist dictator of Italy, were left 
behind rotting in their graves, but the legacy of their cultural underpinnings 
lived on in its countless victims, such as Tony and Gina. This they passed 
on to their offspring. 

When Tracy started working with me, she was black and blue — her 
legs, arms, torso, anywhere that it didn’t show. But these bruises were not 
from beatings; they were self-inflicted. Tracy could hardly walk across my 
office floor without banging into a chair, or a bookcase, or whatever 
happened to be available. “Damn!” “Shit!” “Jesus Christ!” were favourite 
expressions that would gush from her mouth, thrown out with power and 
volume — loudly! 


Tracy was a big woman in all ways: physically, yes, and emotionally; 
but mentally, too. She had struggled to get through high school. Then, after 
a turbulent marriage to a poetry-writing, alcoholic, emotionally violent, 
domineering husband ended — when he drove his car off a mountain 
precipice late one drunken evening — she supported herself as a care-aide 
in a group home for the handicapped. But her intelligence was scarcely 
hidden under her rough veneer of barroom bravado. She had shown it by 
involving herself with a New Age-oriented feminist therapist who aided her 
in laying criminal charges against a neighbour who had used her sexually 
for several years during her pre-adolescence. A well-stocked drawer of 
chocolate bars and candy, along with lots of sweet talk and apparent 
interest, had seduced Tracy into visiting Guilio, the next-door neighbour, on 
a fairly regular basis. She was starving for some signs of acceptance and 
caring, as well as emotional and physical safety for a few minutes at least, 
which set her up, along with a few other young neighbourhood girls, to be 
preyed upon by Guilio. 

The court case had recently concluded, and — while feeling vindicated 
by the favourable judgment — Tracy was surprised that she wasn’t feeling 
“wonderful.” Having her day in court was supposed to make everything in 
life just fall into place; but it didn’t — not really. Tracy had heard about me 
from several other women who had been abused in childhood, and found 
working with me to be helpful. So, we started, and the story of anger and 
abuse, of unfettered rage acted out on one’s children, began to unfold. 

Big Tony had raged almost constantly, it seems. If he wasn’t finding 
something to rage about, he would be watching his children with a critical 
eye — Tracy, especially. She was the “bad one” in the family; the 
“troublemaker.” 

Of the four siblings, she was the youngest and the one who always 
seemed to be in trouble with Dad. The others coped in their own ways. The 
eldest child survived by doing what she was told but staying out of the 
house as much as she could. Conforming to any and all of Dad’s dictates 
and acting tough and bossy just like him was the way practised by the 
second-born, the son. Being as passive and unobtrusive as she could be was 
the way of the third child. That left the role of standing up to Dad, 
confronting him, and drawing his unrelenting, unconditional ire to fall to 
Tracy. 


By drawing his fire, Tracy “saved” the rest of the family, to some 
extent, at least. Not only was Dad “mad” at Tracy almost every day, the rest 
of the family could be “mad” at her, too, for “making Dad mad.” “If only 
you’d shut up, Dad wouldn’t be so mad!” and, “You’re just a troublemaker! 
You get what you deserve!” were frequent barbs thrown at little Tracy. 

Often, the children would lie awake at night, with pillows pulled over 
their heads, trying to muffle the sounds of Dad’s raging berating of Mom. 
Or there was the time that he tied his son’s hands and feet to a steel post in 
the basement and beat him with a two-by-four while the rest had to watch, 
to “learn their lesson.” Things like this were typical of life in the Tollino 
family, but they meant nothing to the family mantra that “/t’s Tracy’s fault 
that Dad’s mad all the time.” Beatings and strappings were daily 
occurrences, with Tracy being the recipient of more than her share. 


Do Unto Yourself 


Tracy had no one younger to pass the anger on to — except herself. She 
was still doing it when she began coming to my office. 

Session after session would start with Tracy’s banging into something 
and hurting herself, or limping into the room with a story of her latest slip 
and fall — on ice, on some stairs, over a corner of a rug .. . And then she 
would rage at me for something I had said, or didn’t say, or forgot to do, or 
because I was late getting back from my coffee break and she had to wait a 
couple of minutes ... 

I was able, fortunately, to see through Tracy’s raging right away, and so 
I gave it back to her; not by being angry at her, but by mimicking her 
emotion and taking it over — along with her, so to speak. If she chastised 
me for being three minutes late, I would agree with her and pretend to be as 
mad at myself as she was mad at me. We would both be mad at me as I 
joined her in her anger and its expression, validating both its quality and its 
intensity. 

It wasn’t long before this had become a kind of game that Tracy and I 
played to start many of our sessions. Anger was being legitimized, but in 
such a way that no one was really hurt by it, physically or emotionally. By 
showing again and again that I could hold my own with intense anger, both 
directed toward me and expressed from me, Tracy gradually found herself 
feeling safe with anger. She could feel it within her own self quite 
powerfully, and not have to act out from it in a way that she would end up 
getting hurt. That, of course, was the opposite of the pattern she had learned 
from her father. That was, to let herself get angry at him, and then end up 
getting punished, as his anger escalated to rage and overpowered her, 
emotionally and physically. 

Once Tracy was able to feel her anger, and to express it safely with me, 
we were able to take the next step of her learning to contain it. She learned 
how to feel her anger and to allow the pattern of its energy to well up inside 
her body, without its being put out there into the world. She learned to 
practise this with people “out there” in the real world outside the safe 
confines of my office. Over several years of working on this, Tracy became 
quite adept at it. Adept enough to be in her father’s presence and not get 
triggered by his familiar belittling criticisms: “Who you ’tink you are?” 


“Yoo’re so stoopid!” “That’s dumb!” “Shud-up or I’m a-gonna shud you 
up!” and on, and on, in his broken English. 

Dad was a cruel master of belittling his daughter. The fact of her now 
being an adult made little difference to his automatic, vitriolic diatribes. By 
observing her own reactions of rage to his constant put-downs — accepting 
their presence and realizing that they were patterns of her automatic energy 
— Tracy got better and better at containing them. To her amazement, by not 
engaging Dad in their oh-so-familiar father-daughter rounds of raging, Big 
Tony gradually mellowed; it was as if he were “forgetting” to get mad at 
her. 

Dad died a few years later, but not until he had changed greatly in his 
relationship with Tracy, even bringing tears to her eyes by surprising her 
with the moments of tenderness that she had fruitlessly longed for 
throughout her years of family life. 


Incredulity 

When I talk with clients about containment of their emotions — especially 
anger — and how this can often dramatically improve uncomfortable 
relationships, they are usually incredulous. They have a tough time 
believing me until they experience it for themselves. 

One of the authors I fall back on to explain what happens is Eric Berne 
and his seminal 1960s book Games People Play.!® Berne’s basic idea is that 
when we are in an ongoing conflict with someone, there is a set of rules in 
operation that we can learn to see if we look carefully at what is going on. 
We are always “playing games,” or at least we can view all of our 
relationships that way, much as we can see that we are “playing roles” in all 
of our social interactions; a topic Ill expand on later. “Games” don’t have 
to always be “bad.” In fact, most of the time, people are engaged in “good 
games,” much like the varieties of sports and pastimes that pretty well 
everyone can relate to as worthwhile, given their personal predilections. 

In the “psychological games” that Berne introduced, we are talking 
about the negatively manipulative, harmful, destructive games — those 
interaction patterns that end up with people psychologically wounded, 
harmed in one way or another. The repetitive patterns of escalating 
intensities of rage that Tracy’s dad seduced her into playing were very 
clearly “bad” games. But there is a characteristic of games that allows a 
person to get out of playing them, as long as that person is independent of 
the other player. As a child, Tracy wasn’t independent of Dad; as an adult, 
she learned that she could be. 


Making Use of Containment 

The key to changing a game is fo refrain from playing it. Sounds simple, but 
it depends upon the knowledge of, and the ability to practise, containment. 
What is needed is to stay in the presence of the other person, the usual 
partner in the conflict game, while containing one’s own exchange of anger. 
The trick is to keep it within one’s own container — one’s own being — 
while the other person rages on with his (or hers). The old, trite, adage of “it 
takes two to tango” comes to mind, although the metaphor I like to use is of 
two boxers in a ring: If one just stands there, and doesn’t put up his/her fists 
to fight, the other can’t fight, either — at least not in a boxing match. 
There’s no fight, it can’t happen, unless both participants play out their 
parts, their familiar, trained-for roles. They also have to follow the rules. 

It seems like a stretch for most of us when we come across the idea that 
when people are fighting with each other, they are following rules. But they 
are. This is what Berne introduced us to, and yet it is awfully easy to forget 
about that when we’re in the midst of a heated exchange with someone and 
we’re sure that “I’m right, and you’re just not listening to me!” The subtle 
point is that when we are “heated,” emotionally “worked-up,” we are 
reacting, not responding — and reactions follow rules. 

When I say, “reactions follow rules,’ what I am getting at is that there is 
no other way to act automatically, without thinking, unless one is repeating 
patterns of behaviour that one is already familiar with. The patterns must 
have been set up, learned, at some time in the past, to be now available in 
an automatic, unthinking way in the present. 

We need to notice what emotion is being stirred up inside and to accept 
that emotion as being simply that: a reaction, and not a defining quality of 
who one is. Then allow that emotion to stay where it is in the body and to 
give oneself as much time as is needed to allow a new, genuine, response to 
form. 

By “new” and “genuine,” I mean an expression that is not a carbon 
copy of responses to similar situations in the past. No, instead of repeating 
the same old ways, often even with the same old words and phrases, the 
present situation can be experienced as novel in many important ways. “We 
never step in the same river twice” is a way to remember that situations are 
always changing in their details, even though they may on the surface look 
the same. We need to “really look,” using the familiar steps of self- 


formation that I base much of my work upon: awareness, acceptance, 
containment, and self-expression. 


The Value of Anger 


Once we’ ve learned the basics of containing our anger, we are in a position 
to learn how to build up our boundaries. Without boundaries, a person 
flows all over the place, willy-nilly. Thoughts pop up and down; actions flip 
from outbursts to crumbling up like frightened shadows; and emotions flare 
up and bounce around like balls in a bingo cage. Basically, we are prone to 
living in chaos if we have weak or poorly formed boundaries. Just like a 
country needs its borders to define it, people need their boundaries to know 
who they are. And the emotion of anger is the basis for building what is 
needed. 

When we’re successfully containing our anger, we are aware of its 
pattern of powerful, flowing energy just under our skin. In a very literal 
way, our muscles are active in the flow of that energy. The blood is flowing 
in our arms and legs. The adrenalin is pumping though our tissues. We are 
breathing deeply, powerfully. Our posture is fixed — we’re “set,” so to 
speak. We’re at stage two of the old, familiar process of, “get ready, get set, 
go!” But we’re intentionally, consciously, holding back the “go!” And as we 
do so, we are able to feel the pattern of one’s self — the sense of oneself as 
separate from the world and distinct from the people and things that are 
around us right at that moment. 

It is this feeling of oneself that gives the choice of whether or not to lash 
out at the world right now. And this, as surprising as it might sound, is the 
essence, the key, to building one’s boundaries. It is by sensing oneself as 
separate, as in the world, but not of it (as spiritual traditions often say), that 
is the basis of choosing whether to act out of one’s old, familiar patterns. It 
is the way to give oneself the time it takes to allow a new, un-programmed 
response. 

A “boundary” in this sense of the word means the same as “choice.” 
One “chooses” one’s actions in the world — one’s responses — rather than 
have them come out of old, familiar, automatic, but often out-of-date 
reactions. One can get the feel of this distinction by practising containing 
one’s anger but not acting out of it, while at the same time not denying its 
presence. Being aware of one’s anger and not acting on it 1s the royal road 
to discovering oneself as an independent player in the games of life, a 
person in charge of our own life and able to choose and to act from our own 


boundary. This is the basis of successfully playing our roles as we build, 
and keep up, our relationships. 

The opposite of unsuccessfully playing our roles — the ways in which 
we destroy and keep knocking down our relationships — is to use our anger 
to cover up our shame. Something happens between us, and someone we’re 
in relationship with, and we’re triggered into shame. This time we do our 
best to avoid feeling it by blaming the other person. The words “shame” 
and “blame” share that “ame” root that I discovered might well be pointing 
toward our souls. When I think of “blame,” what comes to mind is a 
blocking of the soul — but someone else’s, not mine. 

The way we do this to one another is through using our anger to belittle, 
to make him feel little; not only little, but stupid, inadequate, a failure — in 
a word, ashamed. This is the essence of the negative emotion of guilt, and 
I'll turn to it next in my survey of those emotional states we try to avoid 
experiencing. 

But before I leave our ever-so-important theme of anger, there are a 
couple of other points I’d like to make. These are thoughts that recur at 
various times in my therapeutic work when I hear them slipping into my 
mind with a sense of “and, oh, by the way .. .” 

One of these is that the word “body” is contained within the word 
“boundary.” That’s not to say that someone, sometime, derived one of these 
words from the other, but, nevertheless, there they are, and “body” finds 
itself right there in “boundary.” Taking a playful licence with the language, 
I have thoughts of people often desperately striving to “find themselves,” to 
“build their self-esteem,” to “become independent” by devoting themselves 
to arduous routines of bodybuilding, aerobic exercising, long-distance 
running, gym workouts, martial arts, or yoga. 

In and of themselves, such practices offer lots to commend them to us. 
Yet, I often find they’re taken as a substitute for the not-at-all-so-obvious 
working on one’s self that comes with learning to feel and contain the sense 
of strength when one’s anger is triggered in the course of daily living. The 
difference is that the exercise routines tend to be done with the emphasis on 
the activity itself, and not on the feeling of the conflict that they are often 
intended to avoid. It’s in the conflicts life brings that the anger can be found 
and hence where it can be contained. That is where the boundary of one’s 
self can be felt and experienced, and hence the aliveness of one’s body can 


be discovered. Here is where the sense of self, as an independent, self- 
reliant, socially responsive person can find itself most clearly. 

Unfortunately, so often these various exercise activities are undertaken 
with the express intent of reducing stress. This is often taken as an almost 
medically dictated treatment plan to avoid the ravages of rage that sneak up 
and pull a person’s efforts to get along with others way off course. “Stress” 
has become the dreaded devil that has crept into us in our erstwhile safe, 
serene, and sensible social world in the Western way of life. 


De-stressing Stress 

The word “stress” has become so overused in most people’s lexicons these 
days, that I find myself reacting with a stress reaction of my own each time 
I hear the word falling automatically from a client’s lips. What I find myself 
often doing is formulating a mini-lecture on the meaning of the word; and 
how to use it in a realistic way — a way that guides us toward awareness of 
our bodies and not away from it. 

The word pressure jumps immediately to my mind as a synonym for 
“stress.” Then emphasis soon follows. Both of these work well to get a 
feeling for what “stress” is pointing toward. Then I often mention that when 
we want to stress a sentence in a book we’re reading, we often underline it 
to give it emphasis. In doing so, we are reminding ourselves to stress the 
idea when we come back to reread or study what we’ ve read. Then, too, we 
often hear people giving speeches say, “I want to stress the point that...” 

My concern when I hear “stress” being used automatically, without 
thinking, is that people are buying into a medical way of looking at 
themselves without realizing it. Ever since the McGill University 
physiologist Hans Selye, back in the 1950s, first used “stress” to give a 
label to the wearing out of a person’s endocrine glands by overusing them, 
the word has taken on an almost magical connotation; magical and scary.2 
From my reading of Selye, what he was talking about was living under 
unrelenting pressure in our daily lives. Selye, himself, later tried to redeem 
the word from its overuse. In the 1970s, he wrote a popularization of his 
work in which he used two terms, “eustress” and “distress” to clarify what 
he was describing.“ But I have not met a single client in over thirty years of 
practice who had ever heard of eustress, and none who used distress in the 
way Selye had intended. No — the scary use of “stress,” with its colloquial 
addition, “stressed-out,” had ensconced itself securely in the lexicon of 
North Americans. In doing so, it seems to have befuddled people’s thinking 
about the interactions that are at the root of the pressures that we feel, and 
the restrictions of our attention when we get pressured into repetitive, soul- 
destroying activities at work, or at school, or in family life — even when 
we subject ourselves to them through misguided attempts at self-perfecting. 

Eustress, by the way, means good stress — the kind of pressure that we 
find in the interactions we all need as we live our lives productively. 


In order to avoid getting stuck in the limiting connotations of the way 
most people use the word “stress” these days, I often translate it into its 
synonym, “pressure.” It’s a simple-sounding thing to do, yet I find it helps 
to take a lot of a person’s life “stresses” off, to use “pressure” as a synonym 
for “stress.” 


17 Alice Miller, Thou Shalt Not Be Aware: Society’s Betrayal of the Child (New York: Meridian, 
1986). 


18 Eric Berne, Games People Play (New York: Grove Press, 1964). A “game,” as Berne is using the 
word, refers to a system of interaction of people — a social system. The nature of a “system” is that 
each element, or term, in it is both independent of the other elements, and yet plays out its part. 
Without both these aspects of things, a system will collapse — it just isn’t there.%%% When fathers 
are brutalizing their children, the interaction is not a system, and a “social game” is not going on. 
When the child grows into adulthood, however, and matures to the point of potential independence 
of, and from, the parent — and the pattern of interaction continues — then it takes on the character 
of a social system interaction: a “game.” Either party can change the system, as Tracy learned to do 
in relation to her father; and, again, practising containment is the key. 


19 Hans Selye, The Stress of Life (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 


20 Hans Selye, Stress without Distress (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1974). 


The Charge of Guilt 


When it comes to “guilt,” I have found Gershen Kaufman’s approach to be 
invaluable.24 Until I came across Kaufman’s way of looking at it, I had 
found “guilt” to be a confusing notion; of great importance, definitely, but I 
didn’t have a feel for a meaning of it. Images of courts and judges would 
come to mind, with the great pronouncements of that terrible, crushing, 
soul-destroying word: GUILTY! 

What could be worse than being declared “guilty”? The ultimate 
judgment: pronouncement of doom and gloom. The rejection by society ... 
cut off ...cast off ... kicked out. But the judgment of “guilty” really didn’t 
mean much in a counselling or a psychotherapy context. To prove a person 
had acted badly, improperly, was moot. Of course they had, or they 
wouldn’t be in my office seeking some kind of human help, acceptance, 
support, a reconnection with some mini-system of society: their family, 
friends, spouse, parents — somebody. Feelings of alienation, of being cut 
off from others and from themselves had prompted them to walk through 
my office door in the first place. Basically, they were motivated by a sense 
of shame, even though they were not aware of it. More often than not they 
would feel guilty, that coming to see a professional like me was somehow 
wrong, and they were bad for doing it. 

What Kaufman proposes, and what makes great sense to me, is that 
guilt is shame one blames oneself for. So, when we feel ashamed, and 
blame ourselves for it, we use the word “guilt” to give it a label. 

In the same way, when a judge pronounces someone “guilty,” he or she 
is saying, “You are being shamed and it’s your own fault — you’ve brought 
the shame upon yourself, and now we’ll all shame you — cut you off from 
belonging to the group in whatever way we think you deserve to be cut off.” 
Paying fines, going to jail, being whipped, or even put to death, are all ways 
that groups cut off their members from belonging. 

Very often, a new client expects me to help him prove that someone else 
is “guilty” of mistreating him in one way or another. He is looking to me to 
agree with him that the other person is to blame for whatever problem he is 
struggling with. If only that person would stop what she is doing, or change 


the way she acts, then things would be fine. After all — it was the other 
person who did this and that! 

Or the new client may be hell-bent on blaming himself. “It’s all my 
fault. I just can’t seem to help myself. I’m just no good!” I am expected to 
agree with him and join the rest of the world in rejecting him. 


Jack and Marjorie 

Jack and Marjorie, a married couple I’ve worked with for a number of 
years, come to mind as consummate masters of the “blame game.” They 
had successfully raised a very accomplished daughter and were living a 
comfortable working-class life in a small town where they fit very well 
socially; they worked together really well doing renovations to their 
comfortable home and enjoyed the security of a well-paying job that Jack 
held. The prospect of their daughter’s going to university and leaving them 
with just each other seemed to bring the wheels right off their relationship. 

They arrived in my office with rage steaming out of every pore. “If only 
Jack would step up to the plate and quit procrastinating with all the things 
we have to do!” was Marjorie’s opening complaint. “If only Marjorie’d stop 
tryin’ t’ boss me around and tell me what to do all the time, we’d get along 
just fine. She’s always complainin’ about somethin’!” were Jack’s. Each 
was convinced of the guilt of the other, and I was to be the judge that 
upheld the convictions — a “higher court,” so to speak. 

There were deeper issues, though, which were obvious right from the 
start. Jack and Marjorie were both “big people,’ not obese, but definitely 
carrying more meat than they needed on their large-boned frames. Their 
bodies both fit the descriptions of people who have had a lot of pressure put 
on them in their childhoods. They had learned to “hold in their angry 
emotions,” to “stuff them” in order to get through the demands that had 
been put upon them in their childhood years — demands that they were 
really too young to carry out. So, inevitably, this led to their feeling 
incompetent and ashamed. There is a strong tendency for people with such 
body builds to endure, endure, endure, and then explode! They blow up! All 
their pent-up frustration, anger, rage comes billowing out, flooding 
everything in their way. “Heaven help you if you get in their way!” is a 
colloquial way of describing their emotional explosions. The pressures 
Marjorie and Jack had been carrying ever since their childhoods became 
evident soon after they started seeing me. 


A Childhood “Hellhole”’ 


For starters, Marjorie had been born into what seemed very much a 
““hellhole.” Her good-looking mother turned out to be “the town tramp,” to 
use the old-fashioned label of that day and age. She was known to be 
“loose” and had lots of men panting after her all the time, especially since 
she worked as a checkout clerk in the local grocery store. On the other 
hand, her father seems to have been a princely type, given the vagaries of 
small-town U.S.A. not long after the end of World War II. He had been 
overseas in the army, but wouldn’t talk about his experiences. He was a 
“straight-up” sort of fellow, and not at all a womanizer. Marjorie’s adult 
suspicion was that he had gotten tangled up with her mom without realizing 
what he was getting himself into and, when he did realize it, got himself out 
of it. But by then, he had fathered three children by her, of which Marjorie 
was the eldest. 

Although I don’t fully trust the veracity of memories of our births, I 
often do find such remembering to be of value in opening up our blocked 
emotions and getting life flowing in our bodies. Marjorie’s is one such 
memory, which didn’t surface until after several years of both individual 
and group therapy work and has come up, fruitfully, every now and again: It 
is of her birthing mother turning away from her at the moment the 
delivering doctor announced, “It’s a girl!” And, at the same moment, 
Marjorie was unceremoniously plunked down on a cold metal surface — to 
be weighed, probably — thus receiving a doubly icy reception into the 
world. 

And then — to follow Marjorie’s feeling memories — her mother had 
played with her in a sexual way, even in her infancy. Yuck! Marjorie’s adult 
take on this sort of thing was that her mother was inducting her into the role 
that females are supposed to play: the role of a plaything for men. God only 
knows what happened to her mother in her childhood years. Marjorie’s 
speculation is that it was an abusive form of patriarchal parenting, given the 
sense of things she got in her childhood contacts with her grandparents. A 
domineering grandfather and an overly compliant grandmother fit, almost 
too well, the cultural stereotypes of the day. 

Then, Marjorie had two brothers to contend with — and to parent — as 
the big sister delegated to clean the house, make lunches (if there were the 
makings), and keep the squabbling brats in line while her mother was off at 


work, or at play, or just plain not even making a semblance of enacting the 
role of motherhood. Her memories are of being bossed and bullied by her 
mom, while doing her best to conform, get along, do what she was told, 
make Mom happy — and wait for Dad to come and take her away for a few 
hours on a Saturday afternoon. The times with Dad were great: relaxed, 
accepting, safe; no demanding, criticizing, blaming, or pressure. But they 
always ended too soon, too sad; like moments of magic truncated, cut off by 
the inevitable end of the afternoon, and being taken back to Mom’s. 

“Parenting” didn’t apply to just her brothers. No — Marjorie had to 
parent Mom as well. As we saw so clearly with the story of Annette, 
Marjorie, too, fell prey to the pernicious pretense of “parenting your 
parent.” One of Mom’s more blatant inversions of the “who’s supposed to 
be taking care of whom” rule of family life was using what Marjorie earned 
baby-sitting to pay for her prescription drugs. 

And then there were men: supposedly stepfathers, but really just Mom’s 
latest boyfriend. One of them lasted several years and did things with 
Marjorie that should never have been done. He also beat Mom physically, 
putting her in hospital several times, until the police finally put a ban on 
him, and Mom didn’t take him back. By then, Marjorie was in her early 
adolescence and was fully in charge of the responsibilities of keeping the 
home in some semblance of order. As soon as her brothers got into their 
teens, she left. She set out to work on her own, and to do her best to live a 
life different from her mother’s. “J won't join them” was her motto; 
conveying her conviction to not live like Mother and her men had lived. 

At eighteen Marjorie met, and soon married, Dan: twenty years older, 
worldly wise, divorced, gentle, hard-working, reliable, loving, and caring. 
Soon afterward, beautiful, bubbly Suzanne was born, and here was 
Marjorie’s opportunity to do it right: to mother the way she had not been 
mothered. And for five years she did just that, with Dan’s loving support 
and instinctive parenting prowess. But then — tragedy! Dan developed 
throat cancer and died. 

Marjorie survived, somehow, the shock of Dan’s death, holding herself 
together for her daughter’s sake. Then, two years later, friends coerced her 
into going on a blind date with this nice guy from out of town named Jack. 


A “Sheltered” Childhood 


Jack had grown up in a very different way than Marjorie. His family was 
very close, very hard-working, very proper. There were no discrepancies in 
his nuclear family or in his extended family, either — except, maybe, for 
the kind of overindulgence in alcohol that was widely acceptable in those 
days, along with the “be seen and not heard” rule that dominated child- 
rearing. “Spare the rod and spoil the child” was the familiar dictum behind 
the liberal use of the strap when a child “stepped out of line.” 

As the middle child of three, between two girls, with seven- and five- 
year spaces between him and them, Jack found himself in a confusing 
childhood role. On the one hand, he was subjugated to a domineering, 
know-it-all big sister, who, with seven years between them, was old enough 
to be like an adult to him. On the other, he was the big brother of a kid 
sister, who not only was five years younger, but also was mentally slow. 
Against his will on both fronts, he was directed by the family flow of 
energies to do what his big sister told him to do in her informally delegated 
role as surrogate mother, and at the same time, keep an eye on his kid sister 
and make sure she didn’t get into any trouble. Squelched from above and 
unrestrained from below, Jack was in continuing conflict, having to 
maintain a happy, good-boy stance with both of his prim-and-proper 
parents, one of whom was always within earshot. Dad ran a small business 
just up the street, and though he had to be up early in the morning, he was 
home every evening and on the weekends. 

So, with the attraction of Jack’s solid family background, and his 
reliable work-ethic offering a promise of stable security for raising her 
daughter, Marjorie succumbed to the social pressures of getting married — 
even though she had promised herself that Dan could never be replaced, and 
she wasn’t going to ever get married again. 

On Jack’s side, now that he was working, on his own, and out from 
under the domination of his big sister and the pervasive propriety of his 
over-loving family, Marjorie presented a picture of perfection: beautiful, 
bright, independent, and worldly. 

Whew ... What a match! Until the threat of the empty nest loomed 
large. 


Perfection’s Promise 

The longer Jack and Marjorie had been together, the more the pretense of 
perfection had lost its sheen. With the ongoing years, it was harder and 
harder for Marjorie to resist taking over and being the boss, as she had been 
with her siblings; and for Jack to keep from being the resentful subordinate, 
as he’d had to be with his big sister. As long as they could keep focused on 
the daughter’s needs, they could each be looking after somebody, and 
prevent themselves from getting too focused on the ways they were tending, 
more and more, to mistreat each other. The straw, or really the plank, that 
broke the camel’s back when it came to their teetering relationship was 
when Marjorie’s mother, whom they rarely saw, took her granddaughter 
aside one day and told her things about her mother — about Marjorie. 
When daughter Suzanne relayed Grandma’s distorted claim that, at ten 
years old, Marjorie had “raped” her stepfather, Marjorie snapped! 

A month in the local psychiatric hospital ensued; and Marjorie was put 
back together, sort of. After a couple of futile attempts to work with 
therapists, Marjorie and Jack found their way to my office. A heroic 
struggle began for Marjorie to regain her sanity and for the two of them to 
discover the true strength of their relationship. 

Marjorie’s search for a therapist she could work with had begun when 
she found herself waking up morning after morning with an intense urge to 
“kill Jack with a baseball bat!” Even though she “loved him,” she “wanted 
to kill him, too!” 

In the years that followed, Marjorie had weekly sessions, while Jack 
came periodically, and occasionally, they would come together. Each 
session would begin with the recitation of blame, of how Jack had “screwed 
up again,” and how mad Marjorie was at him. “I could kill him for that!” 
was almost a mantra for Marjorie’s weekly venting of rage. “I can’t take it 
anymore!” was Jack’s refrain. “No matter what I do, I can’t please her. I 
can’t take it anymore!” 

Ten to fifteen minutes a session was devoted to allowing this billowing 
of blame to come out of one of them or the other, or both, in the conjoint 
sessions. Then, with the current situation defused, the stuff underneath it — 
the real stuff of the fractured family life they each had to live, would 
emerge, triggered by the present ways of provoking each other. Clearly, 


historical family patterns were serving as the blueprints for the present-day 
predicaments they kept finding themselves in. 

One situation, which occurred several times over the years, involved 
Marjorie’s arriving home after a week or so of visiting her now-married 
daughter, who lived a plane trip away. Jack would meet her at the airport, 
almost beside himself each time with excitement and fearful anticipation of 
“doing it right, this time.” But each time, as apparent fate would have it, 
something would go wrong. He’d get delayed in traffic, and not be there to 
give the opened-armed romantic reunion hug as Marjorie came down the 
airport corridor. Or he’d forget to bring a bouquet of flowers to greet her in 
a truly amorous display. Something would go wrong. By the time they had 
made the two-hour ride home from the airport, they were frozen in taciturn 
mutual rage, or were belligerently blaming each other in a display of 
vitriolic rhetoric that would rival the War of the Roses. 

One could well ask why I have kept working with Marjorie and Jack 
over a period of years — over twenty and counting, although it is only 
periodically, now, every couple of months when I visit the area where I used 
to have my practice and continue to see selected clients who have chosen to 
continue in a long-term growth relationship with me. 

My answer is that they have kept growing. As each year goes by, their 
relationship becomes less eruptive, more flexible, more productive. It is 
actually amazing for me to watch how they go off on extended holidays 
together — to the ocean to fly kites on the windy beaches; to the mountains 
to pan for precious stones in out-of-the way places; to time-share condos in 
various parts of the continent; and to extended visits with their daughter and 
her husband in major cities where they have lived. 

As their growth continued, it became surprisingly clear that the 
intensity of their blame-game varied with how close to home they were. 
When they were away on a trip somewhere, they got along just fine, 
appreciating each other, working together in doing whatever they were 
doing, and enjoying their relationship. On the way back home, they would 
start to bicker, and by the time they were in the door they would be engaged 
in full-fledged war. Usually, it would take a couple of days, at least, for 
them to settle down, and even then the battle could resume at any moment. 
What became clearer and clearer was that “home” symbolized the place of 
trauma: of childhood misuse for Jack and abuse for Marjorie. Here is where 
the trauma lay; and it was being gradually dissolved as Jack and Marjorie 


recreated it in drama that was scripted by the childhood family patterns they 
each had had to survive. 

What became more and more evident was that Marjorie had suffered 
extreme abuse from her mother — mainly emotional and mental, with some 
irrational physical punishment thrown in for good measure. Blame was the 
main currency of her mother’s parental control. It was always “Marjorie’s 
fault” if things didn’t go well in Mom’s confused, self-indulgent mind. 
Marjorie was the deputized “parent” of her two siblings, as well as chief 
cook and bottle washer and confidante for Mom’s adolescent attitude 
toward life. Submerged rage had formed Marjorie’s basic “set” in facing the 
world, and letting this rage flow out toward Jack — blaming him whenever 
and however she could blame him — became Marjorie’s basic way of 
releasing that “set.” Jack was guilty! It was Marjorie’s job to make him see 
it! Just as she had to stop her brothers from “doing things that were wrong” 
so they wouldn’t get punished by their mother. 

What came about, eventually, was that Marjorie got to see — again and 
again — that Jack was the projection screen for her mother. It wasn’t really 
Jack at all that Marjorie was enraged at; that Marjorie had to convince of 
guilt. No... It was her mother! Clearly, solidly, the raging judgment of 
Jack’s “guilt” was really her mother’s guilt — the guilt of a mother-that- 
really-didn’t-mother. Actually, Marjorie used the name “Jessie” in talking 
about her mother. It made more sense to call her by her given name, rather 
than pretend that she had actually been an adequate mother. No, Marjorie 
had been forced to mother herself — and hence the rage. 

From Jack’s side, Marjorie represented his older sister: criticizing, 
blaming, dumping guilt on him at every opportunity, and he played his part 
by providing lots of those. The now-popular phrase, “passive-aggressive”’ fit 
Jack like the proverbial glove. Again and again, his seemingly solicitous 
compliance — ostensibly aimed at making Marjorie happy — would 
backfire through procrastination, pettiness, or blatant incompetence that 
emerged unexpectedly. Jack could make a mess out of the simplest things. 
This was a talent he decried, as much as Marjorie did, each time she would 
expose his skill at it. 

And so they struggled, month after month, year after year; through 
physical ailments like heart bypass surgery for Jack, painful skin eruptions 
on feet, hands, and head for Marjorie, and severe type II diabetes for them 
both. Between their visits to doctors and their sessions with me, Jack and 


Marjorie’s lives could be thought of as miserable. However, they kept 
growing, kept enjoying more and more complex activities on their frequent 
holiday trips, and kept enjoying their relationship with their daughter and 
her husband. They even became stalwart members of a local hospital 
charity, doing yeoman service in their community. Marjorie has also found 
a growing interest in spirituality, discovering that what she is learning about 
herself through her work in therapy could be understood through bits and 
pieces of Buddhism that keep coming her way. Jack has grown more and 
more peaceful and self-accepting, as he has gradually learned to pay 
attention to himself and to shift away from his self-distraction of trying to 
pretend to live for someone else. 

Guilt and blame have given way, bit by bit, to appreciation and love, 
even at home. Marjorie summed things up recently, saying that the depth of 
their love made a place for them to keep on working. I could add that it also 
gave a Safe place for their mutual “craziness” to play itself out. As they 
each became more conscious of what was really going on, they got better 
and better at supporting each other’s growing individuality in their adult 
lives, allowing the past fixations to dissolve in the solvent of awareness. 


Just How Are Guilt and Shame Related? 


Jack and Marjorie’s saga gives a good array of illustrations of the idea of 
guilt and shame being closely linked. To repeat what I wrote above: Guilt is 
shame one blames oneself for. How does this relate to what we see in 
looking at a story like that of Jack and Marjorie? I see the answer in the 
phenomenon of projection. The answer just pops out when I step back and 
sense the projections that are going on. Rather than feel her shame, her own 
embarrassment, Marjorie was projecting it onto Jack. “You should be 
ashamed of yourself! You should feel shame and blame yourself for it — you 
should feel guilty!” 

And this is the underlying pattern that I see played out over and over 
again, in Jack and Marjorie’s story, and in the blame game wherever and 
whenever it is being played. Until a person is able to actually feel the shame 
that is underneath the guilt that he or she is projecting onto a partner, he or 
she will be caught in the recreation of the courtroom. The accuser is in the 
roles of both judge and jury, while the victim of the vitriol is shivering in 
the helplessness of the accused. Or, most often the actual case between 
“consenting” adults, the accused takes it just so long, and then retaliates 
with his or her attempt to turn the tables. 

Back and forth we go: each one blaming the other, and each one 
denying any culpability in whatever affront with which she or he is being 
charged. On and on it will go, as each of the combatants, the mutual 
mudslingers, exercise their long-held art of avoiding that most feared state 
of emotional stultification: feeling shame. The terror behind the risk of 
falling into that “great unknown” — the emptiness and mental blankness 
and sweaty palm-ness of the state called shame — holds them in a grip of 
self-denial and the illusion of safety-through-projection. 

If we could listen in to a person’s unconscious thinking, we might hear, 
“T’Il keep the focus of attention on the other person, and not for a minute let 
it shift back onto me! That’s how I'll keep from experiencing that dreaded 
self-consciousness that I’ve been tortured with before. I know all about that. 
I was tutored by my double-binding mother, whacking me with a wooden 
spoon, or leather belt, for getting my clothes dirty playing outside on a rainy 
afternoon; then telling me she loved me. That kind of self-consciousness 
felt like it could kill, like ?’'d suddenly just not exist any longer. I’d be gone, 


in a flash, no more me.” This is what the toxic form of shame is all about. 
It’s not the shame per se, it’s the toxic variety. 

We have a very subtle distinction to make, here — one that I find takes 
a good moment of self-reflection. If we are going to grasp this idea that I 
am trying to get across, it calls for sensing it within one’s own experience of 
one’s self. And that is exactly what most people who are struggling with 
their suffering are trying to avoid. They have been trained — and then, have 
trained themselves — to keep their attention focused outward. This is the 
message that Alice Miller has captured in the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not be aware.” 

In working with people, my approach is to look upon toxic shame as the 
client’s trying to avoid the experience of shame, period! It is the very 
attempt to avoid the experience that turns it toxic. That’s what I’ve called 
shaming our shame in an earlier chapter. 

Basically, this is how I see “guilt”: as shamed shame. “I’m feeling 
stupid, and it’s my fault,” is the basic theme of feeling guilt. First comes the 
sense of shame as the interpersonal bridge breaks. Then comes the sense of 
taking on the responsibility for that bridge being broken. “The bridge 
wouldn’t be broken if I hadn’t broken it. So I’m really stupid [shameful]. 
It’s not just the bond with the other person that’s been broken, a bridge 
[connection] within myself is broken, too. I can’t trust my own thinking, 
planning, knowing what to do.” 

Here is where a person feels “broken within.” Here is where the self- 
destructive patterns of behaviour of all sorts — booze, drugs, sex, work, 
and every other addiction under the sun — help one to deny the guilt inside 
oneself. Shamed shame hides behind each and every self-destructive act that 
people are plagued with, day in and day out. Or, it might be more accurate 
to say that people plague themselves with, day in and day out. 


The Two Types of Guilt 


You might have noticed that I have been weaving my descriptions back and 
forth between the kind of guilt that we impose upon ourselves and the kind 
that is imposed upon us from the outside. The first I think of as feeling 
guilty, while the second is what I call judged guilty. As a psychotherapist, it 
is the first kind that I work with all the time, guiding people in how to 
relieve themselves of it. One needs to develop the skill to catch their 
automatic shaming of their shame, and free their souls from the “hushing 
and the shushing” that they’ve been habitually inflicting on themselves. 

The second kind, being judged guilty, is where we learn to do the first 
kind by being shamed by the important people in our lives. “You should be 
ashamed of yourself!” “Well! That was stupid!” are just a couple of the 
myriad of phrases thrown at us when we were kids. 

And then we take these thoughts inside our minds. We hold onto them 
in our memory experiences and say them to ourselves. A technical word for 
this is introjection. It parallels projection as its opposite in direction: instead 
of putting a thought outward, which is what we do in projection, we pull a 
thought inward. At least, we pull the statement of the thought inward. We 
hear the words thrown at us and we learn to remember them and say them 
to ourselves “in-loud,’ as I like to say, as a contrast to out-loud. 

People then tend to muck up the situation even more by judging guilt 
about feeling shame. Supposedly helpful comments — judgments — like, 
“You’ve nothing to feel ashamed about” just add to the confusion, making it 
sound like there is something wrong with feeling shame. This is exactly 
what I find is at the root of our shaming of our shame, or “guilting” 
ourselves; for the very feelings in our bodies of the affect we call shame. 

All of these convoluted ways of talking to ourselves, feeling within 
ourselves, and trying to not feel any way that we have been told to not feel 
or to think any thoughts that we’ve been told to not think, gets us into the 
self-torture games that are all waiting to be brought to light when we 
embark on the voyage of discovery entailed in psychotherapy. 


21 Gershen Kaufman, The Psychology of Shame: Theory and Treatment of Shame-based Syndromes 
(New York: Springer, 1989). 


PART THREE 


Participating 
in the 
World 


Roles and Their 
Relationships 


The Reality of Roles 


“T am not playing a role!” I spat out in a moment of frustration as I struck 
the arm of my chair with a pencil I just happened to have in my hand. The 
pencil snapped in half. My client snapped into a wide-eyed startle .. . I 
flushed with embarrassment. 

“Okay, okay; I guess you’re not,” she stammered, as I collected my wits 
and tried to look like I was in charge of myself. 

This is my touchstone memory of just how pervasive are our roles, and 
just how invisible they usually are — to ourselves. The incident took place 
some years ago, when I was doing graduate studies and working part-time 
in a university counselling centre. The client in question had started talking 
about roles and how people are always in roles of one sort or another. I had 
been involved in “role playing” in my counselling training, and knew about 
how powerful and insightful it is to “play the role” of another person — to 
experience to some extent what it feels like to be a criminal, or a client with 
anxiety or depression, or to be a victim of some social injustice. I had 
studied about social roles in social psychology. But I had not gotten the feel 
for the pervasiveness of roles — the realization that, as sociologists like 
Erving Goffman tell us, we are always in a role of one sort or another.22 

I knew about roles, but I had not yet come to feel myself in them. When 
my client invited me to help her understand “roles” and innocently said 
something like, “You and I are playing roles right now,” I took it, obviously, 
as a threat to my image of myself. 

Looking back on it, I think that I was triggered by the word “playing,” 
as if my view of myself as a “counsellor” did not include an idea that / 
could play at doing such an important job; or any job, for that matter. 
Whatever I did, I did wholeheartedly. I was fully involved in whatever it 
was. I was expressing me, not “playing some role.” 

But the truth of it is, as I have come to slowly learn, we human beings 
are always — when we are interacting with other human beings — playing 


a role. Also, we are in a “role-relationship” with whomever it is we are 
interacting. The other person is in a role, too — a role that is a complement 
to the role we are enacting. “Roles do not exist in isolation” is a guiding 
principle of all my therapeutic work. For example, there is no role of 
“mother” unless there is a “child” involved, or a “husband” without a 
“wife,” or “doctor” without “patient.” Every role is actually a part of a “role 
relationship.” 

To take things one step further, we cannot be “in” a relationship unless 
we are “enacting a role.” The words “playing” and “enacting” are very 
much synonymous; they are substitutes for one another. I was “in” the role 
as “counsellor,” and my client was “in” the role as “client,” the day that I 
shattered my pencil — and my idealized image of myself. 

By the way, the client didn’t come back. 


Getting Stuck in Roles 


Now when I think of people and their relating with one another, I find 
myself thinking of their roles and the relationships with other people in 
their roles. One can get carried away, of course, with the danger of losing a 
sense of people as unique, one-of-a-kind, special-in-their-own-way 
individuals. It is all too easy to think of people as just their roles, such as 
nurse, doctor, teacher, boss, engineer, priest . . . 

People, too, can easily get lost in their roles, letting their roles define 
who they are. Then, if they Jose their roles, they find themselves lost. They 
have identified with what they “do” and not with who they “are.” A striking 
instance of this came into my professional practice in the person of a 
registered nurse named Joanne. That is, Joanne had been working as a nurse 
for nearly twenty years until she hurt her back lifting a patient. 

At first, her injury seemed minor. A few days off work, a bit of 
exercising, and she’d be fine. Except that’s not the way things went for 
Joanne. By the time she came to see me, she had been off work for two 
years, had been through several rounds of acupuncture, had physiotherapy, 
and had even attended a residential pain clinic — all to no avail. Her pain 
had gotten worse and worse, leaving her in despair. She was bordering on a 
deep depression. 

Joanne worked with me for several years as she struggled to control her 
pain with the largest amount of narcotics her doctor would allow himself to 
ethically provide. She also struggled to reconcile herself to a marriage with 
a very withdrawn man, who provided materially for her, but was 
emotionally tied up into gaming on the computer and ignoring any need for 
an emotional connection. 

It turned out that Joanne had come from a very abusive family, one in 
which discipline meant excessive strapping across the buttocks; and the 
lower back was where Joanne was incapacitated. 

Joanne had adopted a caregiver role in her family when she was 
growing up and then naturally extended this into training to be a nurse. By 
identifying very strongly with the role, she was able to raise her four 
children and pretty well ignore her emotionally absent husband — until the 
kids were at the age of leaving home, and Joanne was entering middle age. 

Our middle years are a time when we pretty well have to let go of 
strong role identities, and see ourselves as bigger than any one way of 


relating to the world. Joanne’s injured back was her message to herself to 
get on with this process. But it took several years of therapy before she 
could let that come about. She had to see that she had gotten stuck in the 
caregiver role in the first place in order to survive her abusive family. Then 
she got stuck in an adult version of it, in a role that focused on taking care 
of other people in physical pain so that she could ignore the reality of her 
own — until it got too much for her to bear. 

Joanne eventually was able to put these things in perspective, and see 
herself as “more than just a nurse.” In doing so, she also learned to free 
herself from taking care emotionally of both her mother and father, as well 
as her siblings, her now-adult children, and, above all, her Internet-addicted 
husband. She became quite able to let them live their lives and struggle with 
their struggles. Her role in relation to her emotionally distant husband 
became tolerable as she learned to grieve the disappointments of his 
inability to move much beyond very limited emotional connections and to 
accept the secure predictability of the blasé relationship with him. She now 
is free of her role as caretaker of everyone in her life and has gotten pretty 
good at seeing people for who they really are, in all their complexities, and 
so much more than patients needing nursing — physically, emotionally, or 
whatever. Then, as icing on the cake, she’s learning to play the role of 
grandmother. 


Getting a Feel for Roles 


In getting a feel for roles, 1 often play with the word “role” a bit. I slip a “b” 
in place of the “1” and come up with the word “robe.” And then I can easily 
get a sense of slipping into, and out of, a “robe.” Bathrobes come to mind 
— even multicoloured ones. Not far behind this idea comes the thought of 
uniforms. They, too, are “robes” of sorts; clothes that we can put on and 
take off as the setting changes — like policemen, firemen, nurses; but also 
doctors, lawyers, Buddhist monks. In fact, when I stop and think about it, 
any well-defined situation of people relating with other people has some 
sort of uniform, or dress, or “robe,” to go along with it — and define who is 
expected to do what, in this time and this place. 

But my interest in roles goes a lot deeper than the “robes” that people 
can put on and take off. Roles are really the patterns of our lives. I see them 
as the various forms of these life patterns — the ways that we shape, or 
mould, ourselves to relate to our worlds, so we can get our needs met. A 
somewhat awkward phrase, “restrict our souls,” often comes to mind. A 
role is like a restriction of our souls. 

This phrase enables me to “see” how even a newborn child, an infant, is 
“in role” when it is awake and doing what it needs to do. Its newly minted 
soul is busy acting out the “role” of hungry, thirsty, wet, or messy little 
being. It’s learning how to interact with its mother; you know — the lady 
that needs to be in the role of that special “other.” I often think of her as in 
the role of “my — other’; a pretty special role for the newborn to learn to 
relate to. 

Tragically, this first role-relationship often does not get off to a very 
good start, for a myriad of reasons. From these poor starts, we can usually 
trace the roots of most human maladies. In some ways, I think of our job of 
growing up, becoming adults, establishing ourselves in the world, having 
families ourselves (or not), making our unique contribution to our world, 
and — hopefully — growing old gracefully, is one extended, multi-faceted 
task of learning to successfully “play” our own wide variety of roles. In 
doing so, I think of our having the universal task of building our souls. 
Each one of us has the task of finding the way to “make” her or his soul. 
This, to me, is what “personal growth” is all about. We’re “growing” our 
souls. 


The way we do this is by learning to enact our “roles,” which means we 
have to find and relate to people who can enact the roles that fit with ours. 
We get a three-pronged way of looking at things then. I am in my role, you 
are in yours, and the relationship between us is the third prong — that 
which allows us to discover each other and make each other real. Without 
that relationship, which is a going back and forth of something between us, 
neither of us can grow in our roles. 

What comes out of thinking like this is a strong realization that without 
relationship, we can’t find ourselves, let alone anyone else. Relationship is 
where it is at — distortions and all. 


22 Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1959). 
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Growing Our Identities 
in Our Roles and 
Relationships 


Just as the infant has to “work” at it to get what she needs to eat, and is busy 
building her role in relation to her mother at the same time, so too does the 
child who’s a bit older. The skill of eating puréed foods comes up, and then 
the solid stuff, and on and on at each new stage of any child’s development. 
There’s “work” to be done at each new step along the way, as the child 
matures. Each such stage of work involves the relating to some “other”: 
some older, wiser provider of what it is the child needs to learn to do, to 
handle, take in, digest, adjust to, master. First eating, then walking, talking, 
playing, singing, writing — on and on throughout the years of rapid 
maturing and developing that we call “childhood.” 

Although we seldom think about it, all this growth can be seen as 
growing in roles and role-relationships. All of it involves the three-part 
pattern of a child acting, a parent acting in return, and some sort of energy 
going back and forth from one to the other. And those energies don’t have 
to be something that we can see and touch. They can be invisible things, 
too, such as those emotions that were touched on in the chapters up to now, 
the entities that are felt: shame, grief, fear, and anger; also pride, joy, and 
pleasure. These are patterns of our energies. They can be experienced going 
from one of us to another. We can sense them and react to them, even 
though there is no physical contact happening, although such contact often 
does go along with the emotions that are flowing out. 

These emotional entities might be invisible, but they are often the real 
roots of our relationships. Because we can’t see them, we have lots of 
trouble grasping just how important they are. Even when we do realize their 
importance, we still have a great deal of trouble learning how to use them in 
ways that are constructive and not destructive, building the roles and 
relationships that we need in our lives, not tearing them down. 

This is how a child, or anyone, learns to experience who he is. This is 
how people discover their identity. It seems strange to think of my identity 


— my sense of who I am — as something that J create by doing things, and 
yet discover at the same time. It’s as if I have very little choice in the matter, 
and yet if I don’t choose to do these things, I don’t really exist; at least it 


feels that way. 


Developing Our Identities 

It’s of little use to just go along with what other people choose for us. Many 
of us have had the experience of trying hard to just “do as we’re told,” to 
“be good,” “listen to your elders,” “do what God wants you to do,” and so 
on. Eventually, a person who is caught in this way of trying to do things hits 
a wall; something “goes wrong” in life, big time! They collapse in some 
way: a life-threatening illness, a mental breakdown, a severe depression, a 
broken relationship .. . 

The same holds true for people who take the very opposite tack — who 
do their best to define and discover themselves by doing the opposite of 
what they’re told to do. Rebellion for the sake of survival is often necessary 
when we are in our dependent years — our childhoods — but when it 
becomes a basic default way of relating to the world, it eventually stops 
working, too. 

Both of these extreme strategies — trying to survive by doing what 
we’re told or rebelling against “authorities” and doing our best to live by 
our own wits — will, eventually, run out of steam and lead us to a point of 
desperation in our lives. There are lots of variations on these two themes 
and they are seldom met in quite the pure forms that I am presenting them 
here; but for this broad-brush approach to things, I will leave it at that for 
the moment. 


**Role-ing” into Adulthood 


Hopefully, you will allow my indulgence of punning on the word “role” 
with a neologism, my newly coined word “role-ing.” And yet, this is the 
idea that I want to get across: that as we mature into our adulthoods, we find 
ourselves — awkwardly at first — discovering new, unfamiliar, roles and 
role relationships popping up. At the same time, old, familiar, comfortable 
ones, just drop away and are no longer there for us to continue to define 
ourselves by. Here is the embarrassment of adolescence, as the familiarity 
of youth is dropping away — being superseded by the scaringly exciting 
enchantment of the be-a-teen years, those four or five years between youth 
and adulthood, when “everything becomes different,” physically, 
biologically, mentally, emotionally. When I say “embarrassment,” I am 
thinking of how easily teenagers are embarrassed — how they are prone to 
being flushed with shame, seemingly at a drop of the proverbial hat. 


Tender Teen Transitions 


A touchstone memory of this teenage tendency comes at the expense of my 
youngest daughter who, in the midst of her early adolescence, with a gaggle 
of her early-teen girlfriends did her best to melt into oblivion at the mere 
sight of her dad across the small-town main street, where everybody knew 
everybody. The more her buddies called out their friendly greetings to me, 
the more she cringed in utter humiliation. “How could you embarrass me 
like that, Dad!” was her angry-as-she-could-muster demand when we both 
got home later that day. She eventually forgave me; and has even given me 
her adult permission to share this little vignette. 

As innocent as it may sound, to me this is a classic illustration of the 
rough waters of self-exposure to the unpredictable, emotional turbulence 
that goes with the redefining of one’s self in one’s roles and one’s 
relationships — from the familiar security (or not) of one’s parents, to the 
unfamiliar roles of being out in the world of other people. A major task that 
is being worked on in “role-ing” through this stage of life is having to learn 
to choose whom to trust with one’s newly minted need to be independently 
dependent — which is what “growing up” may really be all about. 


A Word of Warning 


In the next section, I get a bit heady. My wife, Marion, does her best to keep 
me from drifting up into the airy-fairy world of words that float like fancy 
inflated balloons with nothing in them but “hot air.” But even her level- 
headedness can’t keep me totally, solidly on the ground. I seem to be at a 
point where I will have to risk floating off with the nearest updraft so I can 
introduce some of the “deeper” thoughts that run around, in somewhat 
unruly fashion, in my mind. These ideas are touchstone mental models that 
I use in guiding my clients on their ways to self-discovery, but I know they 
are often awkward for me to convey. So, with this caveat, I invite you to 
carry on and we’ll see where we both get to. 


Growing Our Capacities 

When I talk about the “capacities” of people, I think of the roles and role 
relationships that people are able to get involved in. These call for patterns 
of thoughts and skills that a person has to learn first to imitate, and then to 
produce and carry out on his/her own initiative. This is what I call the 
behaviour of a person, or what she/he is able to do intentionally. Another 
word for this is “function” — how a person functions — and I think in 
terms of three main kinds of functions: thinking, emotional, and sensory- 
motor (including talking/writing). These three kinds cover most of what we 
can experience ourselves or other people doing (behaving, or functioning). 

These three functions, or kinds of behaviours, go together to make up 
our roles — the ways we interact with other people. So we have patterns of 
experiences that we can call functions, or behaviours, or just plain doings. I 
will use these three words more or less interchangeably, to break up the 
monotony of using the same word over and over again. I just might throw in 
a few others, here and there, to do my best to keep away from my language 
getting peppered with those ever-pesky little empty balloons. (Words tend 
to get that way when we use them over and over again, until they lose their 
meaning due to their familiarity. It seems that we have to vary the words we 
use, in order to stay alert and fresh in our thinking; but, of course, we run 
the risk of getting lost in a thicket of neologisms that we may find sprouting 
up.) 

Now, our “capacities” can be seen as made up of these three functions 
and their combinations or patterns. Anyone who has matured into what we 
call adulthood can reflect on his/her own experience and sense each of these 
three functions. By using what we call our “awareness,” each of us can 
sense, or have, these experiences. It’s tricky to try and talk about doing this, 
as it is like trying to see our eyes seeing — if that doesn’t sound too weird. 
Each of us can readily be aware of what we are seeing, when we have our 
eyes open. That’s obvious. We can see the objects that we’re looking at, so 
obviously we are “seeing.” But to see that we are seeing, not just what we 
are seeing, takes an extra step in awareness. 

To achieve this reflective kind of awareness calls for us to “stand back” 
from whatever we are thinking, feeling, sensing, or doing and let ourselves 
become aware of our awareness. This can feel like a separation of ourselves 


from what it is we are doing — from our behaviour. This can feel scary 
when we’re not used to it. 

It is a kind of separation: but not a physical one. Instead, this is a 
separating of two ways that we can organize, or use, the energy of our 
awareness. The first and most familiar way is to organize our awareness 
energy to notice the things around us in our world: those things that are 
right “here and now.” 

A good practice to get a feel for what I am talking about is to do an 
exercise | ae learned from an approach to personal growth called Gestalt 
Therapy 22 which was popular in the ’60s and ’70s. This awareness game is 
to make ay sentences starting with the words: “Now I am aware of 
; or, “Here and Nowlamaware of__—_—Ci«s’”’ By filling in the 
blanks w with whatever objects that come into your awareness — the objects 
that you see, hear, feel, or think — for two or three minutes every once in a 
while, I expect that you will gradually get the feel of what it is to be 
“aware.” Then, little by little, you will get a feel for what I mean by “aware 
of being aware.” When the awareness of awareness comes, you will be 
experiencing what I have come to think of as “consciousness.” 

To think of “consciousness” in this way is different from how the word 
is used most of the time, even by most psychologists and other writers. 
They usually use it to mean what I’ve called “simple awareness,” and not 
the double-termed “‘awareness of awareness.” The way I use it comes from 
studying the books of J.G. Bennett, a British author who wrote in the ’50s 
and ’60s. For these two kinds of experience that we can have, Bennett used 
the words “sensitivity” for the simple kind and “consciousness” for the 
double one.24 

So, to get a grasp of our capacities, we have to step back, reflect on, and 
let ourselves become conscious of what we are thinking, feeling, and doing. 
We have to, for the moment at least, become aware of both that we are 
functioning and how we are functioning; we have to become conscious of 
our behaviour — fully conscious. In fact, whenever we are about to learn 
something — to grasp something so that we really know it — we will find 
ourselves in a temporary state of being fully aware. There will be a moment 
where “the world stands still”; a pause, a sense of newness, of freshness, 
and “everything seems to fall into place.” That is the experience of a 
moment of consciousness. At that moment, a person is having an 
experience of “seeing a whole” of something — of seeing how all the parts 


fit together — and the whole will be different, somehow, from what was 
expected, by just looking at the parts of it. 

This is the difference between organizing our awareness energy 
according to sensitivity, and organizing it by consciousness. The first way 
we can be more or less in charge of; the second just seems to pop into place, 
as if all by itself. When it does, along comes the emotion of joy: “Whoopee! 
At last ...now I see it .. . that feels good!” 


The Joys of Growing Up 
“Here! Let me do it!” is the familiar phrase of the child to the parent when 
some new skill is about to fall into place, from using a knife and fork, to 
tying shoelaces, to riding a bike. The growing child is having these 
moments continually, daily, almost minute-by-minute in her early years. 
She’s engaged in practising to be a “terra-naut,” as the British author 
Aldous Huxley once said in a book I once read and have since lost track of. 
This is how our capacities grow — from noticing one thing after 
another that catches our interest. Then grasping how to think, feel, and act 
— all together — in relating to some way that these things fall into place, 
that means something and makes something happen. This is how our roles 
get formed: in childhood as a fast runner, or smart at school, or having lots 
of friends; in adolescence as the jock, the cheerleader, the whiz-kid, the 
jerk, the singer, the joker, the nerd; and then on into adulthood as the cop, 
the crook, the business person, the schoolteacher, the parent, the clergy 
person ... All of these roles, at whatever stage of life, are made up of the 
things we think, feel, and do in relation to the world around us, and the 
people in it. Our “capacities” are our “capacities to carry out our roles.” 
“Roles” and “capacities” are “in the background,” so to speak. They are 
not usually in the forefront of our minds — what we are paying attention to. 
Instead, we are carrying them out more or less “unconsciously,” just doing 
what seems natural in whatever role we are playing out. They are 
continually changing each time we exercise them, especially when we 
exercise them consciously. The real changes — the big changes — come in 
those moments of “consciousness” that I mentioned above. That’s when the 
“consciousness” seems to separate from the “sensitivity” in the way we are 
organizing our awareness energies. We “grasp the whole picture” and have 
learned something new; developed our capacity; learned to play a new role 
— or an old role in a new way. 


Time and the Size of a Role 

One of the startling ideas that I came across in the late 1970s has to do with 
using the idea of “time” to give a conscious grasp of how big a role is — 
any role. I’m using the word “conscious” in the special way that I defined it 
in the last section: the awareness that comes when we stand back and “see 
the whole picture.” To really see the “whole of a role,” I find it a great help 
to look at the main activities in that role, what a person does that makes up 
the role, and then to look at how long it takes to go from start to finish in 
these activities; to get them done, from beginning to end. 

The time it takes to do something is always there, but we most often 
don’t think about it consciously; we don’t reflect on it. We take it for 
granted and have the unspoken idea that everybody involved has the same 
idea of the time involved as we do. But then, when things don’t happen 
when we expect them to — they take too long, or are done too quickly — 
we often react emotionally; we’re surprised and often upset. 

It can make a big difference when we stop and let ourselves become 
conscious of how long a task is expected to take. Especially in a work 
situation, when we are delegating a task to someone else, as well as the 
opposite when we’re doing a task for somebody who delegated it to us. The 
same holds at home, between parents and children, and at school between 
teachers and students. Time, and our expectations around it, is pervasive. 
Everything we do and everything anybody else does for us is organized 
around time. 

The length of time to do something can be thought of as an “intention 
time” or an “expectation time.” We have to intend to do something before 
we can start doing it. We expect it to take such-and-such a length of time to 
do it. And we can measure such intention/expectation times by thinking in 
terms of seconds, minutes, hours, day, weeks, years. In fact, the one thing 
that every conceivable task that anyone can carry out, no matter what the 
kind of work involved or the degree of training or experience needed to do 
it, will have the aspect of “time” involved in it. “Time” is the only thing that 
all activities, all work, have in common. We are always organizing our 
activities in the realm of “time,” like it or not. So it does make some sense 
to stop, stand back, and become aware of the time aspect of tasks and the 
roles that they make up. 


The first social scientist that I know of who did this was Elliott Jaques*> 
— a Canadian-born psychoanalyst who was in the process of morphing into 
a management thinker and influential writer in the organizational field. This 
was back in the 1950s, and what Jaques did was to explore just how useful 
it is to learn to become conscious of the time aspect of the roles that adults 
play in their everyday working lives. He found it extremely useful to be 
able to group people’s roles by the lengths of time that were needed to carry 
them out — and from this to work out a whole new way of looking at the 
structure of any organization of human endeavour. 

Although Jaques focused his attention on the work of adults in our 
familiar workplaces, I have found his ideas to be extremely useful in getting 
a good sense of what is going on in people’s minds no matter who they are, 
what they are doing, or how old they are. To me, these are universal ideas, 
in the sense that they come in very handy in helping me to stand back and 
get a sense of the roles that people are playing and to discover their 
identities as they do so. 

Here is where the problems we humans inflict on ourselves may well 
come from: We interrupt the very process of discovering our identities even 
as we go about trying to create them. Ignoring the element of time seems to 
me to be a key reason that we so often end up squelching the maturing 
capacities, at home, at school, and in the adult world of work. It is this 
squelching that evokes the negative emotions — the shame, grief, fear, guilt, 
and anger that seem to plague our human lives. 


23 Frederick Perls, Ralph Hefferline, and Paul Goodman, Gestalt Therapy: Excitement and Growth 
in the Human Personality (New York: Dell, 1951). 


24 J. G. Bennett, Deeper Man (Santa Fe, NM: Bennett Books, 1994). 


25 Elliott Jaques, A General Theory of Bureaucracy (New York: Halsted Press, 1976). 


Squelching Our Capacities 
at Home 


Levels of Living 


When we are children, there is no doubt that we cannot do the things that 
adults can. Our level of potential is much lower than that of grown-ups. In 
fact, it is easy to see just how the potential activities of children vary, 
almost year to year, as they mature. Then, in school, we have no trouble 
talking about “grades” and recognizing the difference between what it takes 
to be a student in Grade |, Grade 2, and on and on. We seem to think that 
gradations stop when we reach adulthood, and that any adult can do 
anything at any level, as long as she wants to do it and gets the necessary 
training. We find that the “levels of things” fade somewhat into the 
background, compared to how vivid they were from the point of view of 
growing up. 

It is easy to know about the levels of the growing child because we, as 
adults, have already been there; we’ve all passed through those stages, those 
layers of life and living. The fact of experience seems to be that we are able 
to know about the levels we’ve passed through, but higher ones don’t really 
exist for us, since we’ve not yet matured up to them. Hence, we don’t really 
know they’re there — just as a two-year-old has no appreciation for the 
complexities of the world of his five-year-old sibling. He “couldn’t care 
less,” as the saying goes. 

Now for another leap in the way I think of things when I work with 
people. Over the years, I’ve come more and more to the idea that most of 
our human problems arise just from this aspect of things: from not 
respecting the various levels of capability to which individual people have 
matured and achieved. And so we squelch their very being-in-the-world and 
then wonder why they don’t respond the way we want them to. 


Maturation and Development 

In doing so, we are interrupting their development. To get a sense of this, 
we have to step back and take a look at just how the words “maturation” 
and “development” are being used. In the way I am using them, 
“maturation” is referring to what happens with the unfolding of our 
biological natures, all the way from that one-celled ovum that we each 
started out as, up to this complex and complicated grown-up adult human 
being that we are when we reach what we call our full maturity. Along the 
way, we can point out the very obvious stages of maturity — those pretty 
easy-to-see changes in bodily size and coordination and sexual 
characteristics. There’s not much doubt about the differences between an 
eight-year-old and a five-year-old; or a fifteen-year-old and someone who is 
only ten. 

When it comes to “development,” however, I am thinking of something 
slightly different — and maybe not so “slightly.” What I’m thinking about 
is the ways in which people are able to interact with their world; how they 
are able to “get along.” I even find it interesting that the suffix “ment” is 
embedded in the word “development.” Mens is the Latin word for “mind.” 
So I think of “development” as pointing to the opening up of the mind, to 
go along with the growing up of the body. 

In order to develop the use of the capacities that we have matured to, 
we have to exercise them, use them. Maturation is a passive process. It just 
happens, providing we don’t interfere with it. Development calls for 
activity; we have to do things to develop, to interact with the world around 
us. It is the development of a person’s particular talents and skills that get 
squelched when the person’s maturational stage is not recognized and 
related to appropriately. 


For Example... 

As I observe my thirteen-year-old grandson sprouting with a sudden growth 
spurt, the principle of “maturation” is making itself obvious. All his mother 
has to do is keep him well fed, and nature is taking care of the rest. When it 
comes to making use of these recently elongated arms and legs, however — 
like when he’s on the golf course challenging his slightly shrinking 
granddad — it calls for interest, coaching, practice, and the opportunity to 
play. That’s what I call the development of a newly matured capacity. His 
potential capacity to hit the ball as far as Granddad will only be developed 
if he wants to do it and has the opportunity. 

In business circles these days, there is a lot of attention being paid to 
what are labelled “competencies.” These I see as qualities that are 
dependent on the development of underlying capacities. Competencies can 
be chosen, to some extent, and depend upon training and experience. The 
“capacities” that serve as the foundations for whatever competency we care 
to look at, are dependent on the principle of maturation — and practice 
doesn’t make or break them one whit. But since we can see competencies 
right before our eyes when we see what people can do and listen to what 
they can say, we tend to think that they are all we need to know about when 
it comes to sizing people up — for jobs, for schooling, for anything we 
expect of them. 

So, I think in terms of two kinds of stages of a person’s growth: their 
maturational and their developmental. Hopefully, they are in sync with one 
another; but often they are not. Here is where many of the “problems” of 
human beings come from. And I have both of these kinds of stages in the 
back of my mind when I am in my professional mode of working with 
people. 


Getting the Levels Right 


I have often heard people say to me that they were treated as if they didn’t 
exist. This is the chief complaint of shame — the feeling that one is “a 
nobody.” This is the experience that any of us will have when we are related 
to as if we are at a lower level of capacity than we really are. “Don’t treat 
me like a kid!” is the quintessential complaint of the growing child, chafing 
against the parental rules that his level of maturity has left behind. The 
greatest tragedy of adolescence is when parents insist that they have the 
right to “set the rules around here,” and their embattled teenage son or 
daughter stoops to subterfuge, or street life, to maintain some sense of 
dignity in their flowering capacity to think. 

When we talk about “putting someone down” this is what we mean: 
That we are treating them as if they were at a lower level of capacity than 
they have matured to. It is not “putting them down” in the physical sense of 
throwing them to the ground, although that might happen, too. It is in the 
sense of relating to them as if they were at a lower level of being. This is 
the hardest thing in the world to talk about, and that is because one’s being 
isn’t visible — not directly, anyway. 

Our being is the invisible, inner self that we experience differently from 
our doing. Erick Fromm wrote about this, years ago, in a popular book 
titled To Have or to Be?#® He talked about how people lose their real 
identity, their sense of who they are, their being, when they overemphasize 
experiencing themselves according to their possessions. This is the attempt 
to define oneself according to what can be seen, outwardly, the visible and 
missing the actual reality: that the self cannot be seen with the outer eye. 
The self can only be seen through intuition — the inner eye. One’s “true 
self” or “deeper self” is as closely tied to the principle of maturation as it is 
to the principle of development as I have defined these two partners in the 
paradox of our finding, and growing, in “our way.” 


The Invisible Julie 


Julie is a client who did not feel “seen” by her mom and dad. Her father was 
like two people: When he was sober he was great, but when he drank it was 
a different story. Julie has early memories of her father bouncing her on his 
knee, but at other times she didn’t dare utter a sound or he would rage at her 
to “keep quiet!” The next day, Julie would complain to her mother — only 
to be ignored! Mom would let her babble on and on and say nothing in 
reply, leaving Julie with the unspoken message, “If only you would be 
quiet, there wouldn’t be a problem!” 

At times like this, Julie would feel invisible, as if she weren’t really 
there in her parents’ eyes. Things grew worse as she grew older. Julie’s way 
of functioning often shifted from a pattern of terrified silence around her 
father, when he had withdrawn behind his wall of alcohol, to one of angry 
outbursts toward a mollifying mother, who listened but did nothing. Her 
potential to understand what was going on, to sort it out, and make 
constructive suggestions about what was needed for her childhood needs to 
properly be met, was crushed. She felt like a “nobody”; unseen, unheard, 
questioning whether she really did exist. 

Julie grew into a bright, beautiful young woman, but her desperation to 
be seen and heard, for her very existence to be validated, prompted her to 
talk, and talk, quickly and incessantly, to anyone who'd listen. But they 
wouldn’t listen for long, and Julie found herself alone more and more. After 
a mental/emotional breakdown in her early twenties, she had a “Voice of 
God” experience that led her to suppress her urge to talk, at least to some 
extent. Things went better for her socially. She had friends, held down a 
prestigious job in the communications industry, and was adapting to big- 
city life after a rural growing up. Then, she met the man she was to marry. 


Recreating Home Life 

Frank was a handsome, intelligent, professionally competent young man, 
accustomed to his way with girls, but only superficially. Frank, too, had had 
a problem being seen, but in a very different way. His closet alcoholic 
father had also demanded perfection and quiet in the home, but he did not 
rant and rave, or overtly frighten his child. Frank’s mother, on the other 
hand, was very solicitous and caring, giving Frank the quiet self-assurance 
that he was supported by a caring parent in everything he did; that he was 
always “seen.” But his mother was killed in an auto accident just as Frank 
turned sixteen. 

Frank and Julie bonded in a turbulent relationship. At times they were 
very loving to each other, considerate and caring. At others, they were cold 
and distant, at least Frank was, while Julie raged and ranted at him, trying to 
get herself heard. 

It took us several years of sessions, sometimes together, mostly 
separately, before the real dynamics of what was going on became clear. In 
the meantime, Frank’s business flourished, two beautiful, healthy children 
were born, and the family was integrating comfortably into the community. 

As long as my client’s outer life is gradually improving, I’m usually 
confident that his inner work is going in the right direction, even if his life 
is full of ups and downs. Counselling session after counselling session is 
devoted to handling the latest crisis in the relationship. This was the case 
with Frank and Julie. 


Mutual Recovery 

Finally, focusing on how their present squabbles were really recreations of 
childhood scenes of humiliation, of having their beings crushed, paid off. 
The key for Julie was the word, “invisible.” She had always felt invisible at 
home, and that led to her feeling “crazy,” of literally not knowing if she 
existed. When Frank froze her out, went into his emotional shell, and even 
walked away, Julie felt invisible; unseen, unheard, as if she did not actually 
exist. This was how she had felt in relation to her father. Then, when Julie 
followed after him, talking as angrily and quickly as she could, trying to get 
her point across, Frank didn’t fight back, but continued to ignore her. This 
triggered memories of her mother, reinforcing the feeling of invisibility. It 
was all Julie could do to fight the all-too-familiar feelings of being crazy; a 
being who was split, cut off from the rest of the world. 

As Julie learned to recognize those feelings as really coming from her 
childhood years — those years of dependence on two parents who could not 
attend to her in the realistic ways she needed — she found herself relaxing 
around Frank. The fearful anticipation of his withdrawal lost its threat. She 
knew now what it was triggering. 

Concurrently, Frank started having insights into the real roots of his 
tendencies to withdraw emotionally and mentally. To his, and my, surprise, 
they did not come primarily from the tragic, traumatic loss of his mother. 
They had more to do with how his father had treated him as if he weren’t 
really there: a competent, thinking boy doing his best to learn how to get 
along in life. 

The culminating moment had come one summer day, a year or so after 
his mother’s death. Frank was taking a shower in the middle of the 
afternoon, after being hot and sweaty on the golf course. There was no one 
else at home. In fact there was not even any furniture, as the family was 
moving to another city, and the movers had just been there that morning. 
Frank was taking his time in the shower, enjoying its pleasant warmth, and 
relishing for the moment the pleasant memories of living in this house for 
many years. His leisurely moment of bitter sweetness was suddenly 
interrupted. His father threw open the bathroom door and shouted at him, 
“Get out of that shower, you crazy bastard! Get out of that shower!” 

Frank was dazed. He didn’t know what was happening. His father kept 
shouting at him until finally Frank turned off the taps and stepped, dripping, 


out of the enclosure. As usual, once Dad had got his way, he stormed off 
and didn’t pause for a minute to find out what might have been going on in 
his son’s mind. It turned out that the water had been shut off, and if Frank 
had drained the hot water tank, it could somehow have started a house fire. 

Dad had often treated Frank like that before, in the sense of ordering 
him around, although never before with such out-of-the-blue viciousness. It 
was as if Frank weren’t capable of having a constructive thought . . . as if he 
were somehow invisible . . .a nobody. And that is just how Frank felt when 
Julie would berate him. 

So here we had the two of them, Frank and Julie, strongly attracted to 
each other, and quite an effective adult team but also triggering each other’s 
sense of being a “nobody.” Without intending to, they were reminding one 
another of how they had been abused, mentally, in their childhood growing 
years; how their capacities to think and act and contribute to family lives 
had been ignored, discredited, crushed. 

Julie and Frank are doing much, much better with each other now that 
their mutual insights have emerged. They are learning to contain their old, 
familiar reactions, and finding a new ease and pleasure at how competent 
and constructive the other person really is. Each is feeling “like a 
somebody” more and more; even around each other. 

The shame of invisibility follows us to work as well, and much of the 
organizational dysfunctions endemic in our current culture can be traced to 
this very squelching of capacities. 


26 Erich Fromm, Jo Have or to Be? (New York: Harper & Row, 1976). 


Stages and Getting Stuck 


Ordering the Disorders 

When a client walks into my office, my unconscious mind starts its play of 
finding what ideas fit the person best. Where does he or she fit into the vast 
array of notions that I have learned about over the years? That’s my 
unspoken question. This is, of course, what we all do whenever we meet 
someone new. The difference may be that I am doing it more intentionally 
and focused in my professional role than I would in one or another of my 
non-professional ways of interacting. 

There are various sets of ideas that psychotherapists can and do use in 
sizing clients up. These can be called “diagnostic categories,” if we are 
using a way of thinking strongly influenced by modern medicine. The 
“medical model” of thinking has proven to be very powerful for the practice 
of scientifically based treatment of biological ills of all sorts. As 
psychotherapy has partially grown out of the roots of medically based 
psychiatry, it has been considered to be within the general scope of the 
healing arts.22 As medicine has grown more and more scientific, there has 
been an ongoing tendency to try to base its activities on diagnostic 
categories. In my practice, I have found this way of thinking to be helpful at 
times, but of not much value at others. 

The diagnostic way of thinking in psychotherapy has been mainly based 
on what is known as the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders, which is abbreviated to simply the DSM. This wide-ranging 
handbook has gone through four editions so far, and is on the verge of being 
published in its fifth. Critics have been concerned for years that the DSM is 
an ill-conceived attempt to pigeonhole people into narrow classifications 
based on things that they do or say about themselves. These are behaviours 
that other people can readily observe, such as talking about being visited by 
“little green men” or refusing to make eye contact with people. A diagnosis 
of “paranoid schizophrenia” might be made on the basis of signs like the 
claims about little green men, while “autism” might be selected if there is a 
constellation of other signs that go along with the lack of eye contact. Then, 
other disorders make use of reported symptoms such as long-standing 


feelings of sadness that just won’t go away; or having panic attacks in 
crowds. The categories of “depression” and “anxiety disorder” might be 
settled on for symptoms like these. 

The critics of such diagnostic schemes claim that the categorizing of 
people based on signs and symptoms, while fitting nicely within the way 
our culture currently looks at biological diseases, runs the risk of 
abstracting the obvious, but missing what is really going on. By that I mean 
not seeing the life events people have to adapt to. This includes getting 
along with the people in their lives, especially their families, now and/or 
when they were growing up. The DSM tries to compensate for this by 
taking social things into account in its rating of just how bad disorders are, 
and how likely or unlikely they are to respond to available treatments. The 
critics consider this to be a weak and ineffective way to take the broader life 
picture of a person into account.28 

In fact, there is a growing chorus of people who are more and more 
concerned that this approach has outlived its usefulness and is turning into 
more of a problem than an asset. What seems to be happening is that drugs 
are being produced that then go looking for disorders to do their duty on. 
Through moneymaking machinations, the drug marketing companies 
promote questionable descriptions of disorders that, almost overnight, 
become near-epidemics. Depression is the biggest one, but attention deficit 
disorder (ADD), anxiety, obsessive compulsive disorder (OCD), and an 
ever-growing host of other scary scavengers of our mental equilibrium are 
being identified and let loose on our unsuspecting populace. Our erstwhile 
respected, trusted, almost priestly, powerful medical practitioners seem to 
be the agents of this post-modern parody of the healing arts. 

I have made use of the DSM approach in working for mental health 
services, in preparing expert witness assessments for the courts, and in 
billing third-party payment sources like insurance companies and 
rehabilitation agencies. It does provide a readily recognized set of labels 
that serve the legal system, to some extent, and various administrative 
accounting purposes very well. As such, it can be a valuable tool to arrange 
for people to get services for their mental/emotional problems; especially 
the kinds of problems that are quite severe and need institutional-based 
resources. Also, for people to get the supportive kind of services that are 
often all they are looking for in resolving specific life problems. 


Where J don’t find the DSM way of thinking to be of much value is 
when I’m working with people who are basically capable of looking after 
their own lives and taking responsibility for change and growth. In fact, it 
can be a hindrance to the extent that a person gets caught in thinking about 
herself as actually being one of the categories, or of having one of the 
disorders as a defining truth of herself. 

People often say they feel relieved to have been told they “suffer from 
depression” or “have an anxiety disorder.” Being “diagnosed” provides a 
sense of comfort that they are suffering from a medical condition, and so 
whatever struggles they are experiencing are “not their fault.” While I find 
it very important to accept the person’s belief (and relief), I do my best to 
guide him toward a broader understanding of what it is he is ascribing to. I 
work to help him see that his signs and symptoms are indications of various 
ways that each and every one of us can get ourselves stuck in relating to our 
worlds. 

How we get stuck has a lot to do with the life situations we were born 
into. How were our parents living their lives? What were they struggling 
with? Where did we place in a sibling order? What roles did we find 
ourselves perfecting in our family of origin? These are the questions we 
need to explore. Then we can see how our grown-up world reflects how we 
learned what it was that we had to learn. Once we get the picture, we’re in a 
position to learn more productive, more constructive, and less 
“diagnosable” ways of being in the world. 


Other Systems 


The DSM system is not the only way to set up guiding ideas for a 
psychotherapy process — far from it. There are as many systems as there 
are creative writers who have seen consistent patterns in the way people 
struggle with this business of human living. In fact, there is even a school of 
thought that encourages the therapist to consider each client-therapist 
relationship as a unique pattern, one that defines its own category of a 
disorder that needs ordering .22 

Finding that particular pattern of how I can best relate to each client in a 
unique, tailor-made way is what I have found works best for me. Even so, I 
make use of several sets of ideas that could be thought of as diagnostic 
categories, although not really in the medical way. The medical way implies 
treatment and cure of some undesirable malady. Instead, the categories I use 
to order my thinking are different ways to look at how people grow and 
change — and how they can get stuck. In fact, I regularly translate the word 
sick into the word stuck when I am working with my clients. Based on the 
sick-is-actually-stuck point of view, the categories I use can be thought of as 
describing maturational and developmental stages. 


Modern Versions of Shakespeare 

Shakespeare spoke of seven stages: childhood, the school years, young 
adulthood, maturity, wisdom, second childhood, and senility. While these 
have been recognized throughout recorded history, each new age has to 
reinterpret them anew — or so it seems. In our current epoch of 
psychological sophistication, we have a plethora of such variations on the 
theme of grouping people in ways that help to organize our thinking. There 
are three that I make pretty regular use of in my day-to-day activities, while 
others flit into mind now and again, depending on what is happening. 

Each stage goes beyond, but absorbs and incorporates the ones before 
it. I like to use the word “subsume” to refer to this way that things happen. 
“Transcending and including” is an academic-sounding phrase to also point 
out what is happening when a new, higher, broader, or more inclusive stage 
of some activity subsumes its earlier, less articulated stages. 

When a person walks into my office, and I do the automatic thing of 
“sizing that person up,” I find the collage of models (and their stages) vying 
for domination of my mental space. Each is doing its best to make its 
contribution to how I am going to “see,” and be of some service to, her or 
him. “How old is he? What stage in life seems obvious? How ‘bright’ is he? 
What work or occupation might this person be involved in? Could she be a 
leader in whatever activity she does in life, be it school, sports, parenting, 
employment, or community activities? How is her family life? How does 
she get along with people? Then, of course, what is it that is going to stand 
out from this marvellous mélange of what it means to be a human being? 
What will be presented to me as the problem that has brought him or her 
here to talk with me?” 

As I sit with the new client (or even an “old” one, for that matter), I find 
myself waiting to hear and see what picture he is going to paint for me 
today. His life, no matter what it is now, or has been up to now, is like an 
award-winning novel, a work of art in the process of being authored. I find 
it quite amazing each time a person starts to talk and to reveal to me — and 
often to himself — just what has been going on in his life. Not just on the 
outside that others could see, but on the inside, where his private world of 
thoughts and feelings and images have been living; mostly secretly. As he 
talks, albeit aided and abetted by the thoughts I pour into the pot with my 


comments and my questions, a dialogue starts to flow, and the story starts to 
form. 

Now the pegs come in handy to hang the pieces of the picture onto so 
that the story can make sense and be clarified by comparison to others. 
These are snippets from the various models of maturational stages. With 
them, I see my listening mind framing questions such as, “Am I hearing a 
person of a certain age talking as if she were someone a lot younger? Does 
this person remind me of someone with a wide education even though she is 
doing a fairly mundane job to earn a living? Am I hearing a person who is a 
mature adult in his work but whose body suggests to me that he would be 
quite immature in personal relationships?” 


Getting Stuck in Childhood 


The first-stage model that I find surfacing in my thinking, in one sense, is 
only about the first six or seven years of life, probably equivalent to 
Shakespeare’s childhood stage. Yet in another sense, it can be seen to apply 
to each of us throughout our lives. 

The first six or seven years is the age range that goes along with the 
stage that our basic character is being structured through our interactions 
with our parents and our siblings. Our “character” is the basic product of 
our childhood family lives 22 

In this way of looking at things, people are grouped according to what 
they show to the observant eye and the attentive ear. In a very practical way, 
this is the art of reading a person’s “body language.” It is truly amazing just 
how much we reveal about ourselves by what is right there in our bodies, 
for everyone and anyone to see. But we have to know how to sort out 
what’s there and divine what it all means. 

This sorting-out is done by having an idea of what parts of the body 
come along and develop, at what stages, or times, of a child’s life. We then 
can group together the way a person’s body has shaped itself into its own 
particular, unique-as-a-snowflake pattern. This very pattern gives us hints 
about what was likely going on in that person’s life in the different periods 
of growing up. What were the interactions with Mom, Dad, and whatever 
siblings filled out the primal family? 

For instance, when I have a client who is very thin and wiry, I have 
learned to expect that I’Il find out before too long that this person’s mother 
was distant, and maybe even abandoned him or her. The clue is that when 
we’re infants and we don’t get a good quality of loving along with our 
feeding of bodily nourishment, we tighten up our bodies, and grow long, 
lean bones and muscles. It’s as if we are stretching ourselves out, reaching 
for that nourishment, emotional as well as physical, that our newly minted 
bodies need. This kind of a body pattern might also show a sunken chest 
and rounded shoulders. It is as if the person-as-a-baby is hiding her heart to 
keep from being too exposed to the disappointment of being abandoned, 
while trying to stretch out to get the needed nourishment, all at the same 
time. 

This may sound strange, but, along with other common patterns (such 
as having a heavy-set body with big shoulders; or having the top half of the 


body very large, while the bottom half is small and shrunken; or having 
tight, rigid muscles even though the body is well proportioned), each and 
every body shows just how it had to overdo itself as it was navigating 
through the first few years of life. I look at how bodies are formed in terms 
of size and thickness, their chronic postures, and how they move; all the 
clues are right there once one has learned how to read them. But even then, 
they are only that — clues. The next step is to turn to the attentive ear: how 
the person talks, what she says about herself, and, of course, her present and 
past life stories. What I expect to find is that what a person is struggling 
with in life right now, in her adult life, will show me patterns that fit right in 
with those clues to character that show up in the structure of her body — 
the basic, underlying structure that found its way to form during those very 
early years of family life. 


Our ‘Second Natures” 

I find it quite amazing, really, to think of just how busy we all are as little 
children, adapting to just what we have to do to get along in our own 
particular family. These coping mechanisms become our automatic ways of 
functioning in the world. They become “second nature” for us. They’re the 
habits we had to form when we were really young. They’re the basis of our 
survival. 

It seems the main job we have to do when we’re really young (the first 
five or six years that we’re alive) is to get our bodies organized and 
functioning as well as we can. That’s “job one” for the first six years, 
roughly speaking. When we’re finished, more or less, we’ve established 
what can be called the structure of our character. Like it or not, we’re going 
to carry this pattern, this structure around with us for the rest of our lives. 
We can’t dissolve it fully, and in fact we don’t need to. It got us through the 
early childhood years; it was a product of our childhood creativity. Even 
though it can, and likely will, get in the way later on when we get to the 
adult phase of life, it will also be there as our default way of reacting when 
all else fails — but more of this later. 


Five Forms of ‘Character’ 


In this body-energetic scheme of things, five types of character structure are 
set out. Each one is based on ways in which a person’s flow of bodily 
energy got stuck: how they had to block it in certain ways, or patterns, in 
order to fit into their family role. The five jargon labels are schizoid (the 
person is “split off’ in important ways of relating to other people); oral (the 
person lacked the nurturing he needed early on in life); psychopathic (the 
person has hidden anger that sneaks out destructively); masochistic (the 
person had to take on the “weight of the world” in the two- to three-year-old 
phase of life); and finally, rigid (the person had to hold herself really tight to 
keep from “getting in trouble” when she was four or five). 

A big difference in this kind of “diagnosing” in comparison to that of 
the DSM approach is that it can take six months or so of regular therapy 
sessions with a client before the therapist can be really confident as to just 
which character structure is the dominant one, and how much contribution 
to the person’s “stuck-ness” is being made by each of the other four 
patterns.*! The point is that each of us has developed through all five of the 
character formation stages by the time we’re five or six years old. We each 
will have some degree of stuck-ness hanging around from each of these 
stages. I often think of the rings of a tree, where we have one ring for each 
developmental stage, not for each actual year of life according to the 
calendar, but for each stage of growth, which is a little bit different for each 
of us. 

Even when I’m pretty sure that I can see a particular person’s pattern, I 
still take it as just a working hypothesis. By “hypothesis,” I mean a best 
guess to serve as a guide to how I expect the person to grow, as he or she 
does his or her therapeutic work. No matter how long I work with a person, 
I do my best to stay fresh with my thinking, and keep myself open to 
discovering some new twist I hadn’t noticed before. After all, my picture of 
the person is not what therapy is all about. It’s the person’s picture of 
himself, and his growing freedom to keep that picture developing and 
changing. That’s the goal for all of my clients: To become freer and freer to 
be themselves; to create their lives and uncover their “true selves.” This is 
what psychotherapy is all about — or should be, to my way of thinking. 

Then, too, although whatever character structure got set up in the first 
six or seven years of life is a basis for what is happening later on, it is only 


that — a basis. It needs to be seen as the blueprint for what is happening in 
a person’s life at each of the other stages, but each stage adds its 
experiences, and makes its own changes to that blueprint. 


Taking a Broader View 

From a broader point of view, these five character structures can be grouped 
together as the sub-stages of one, more inclusive, stage, that we can think of 
as “childhood.” When I broaden my frame of reference, I make use of a set 
of stages that each cover about a seven-year span. We can start with the 
familiar ideas of “childhood” from birth to age seven; “youth” from age 
seven to fourteen; and “adolescence” from fourteen to twenty-one. Doing 
this gets me back to thinking more in Shakespeare’s terms. 

But then, most of us are not familiar with the growth stages that come 
next, that follow along more or less in seven-year jumps. There are ideas 
about the ongoing phases from twenty-one to twenty-eight, twenty-eight to 
thirty-five, thirty-five to forty-two, and beyond. The stages that go with 
these “adult” ranges can be seen as each having their specific main task, or 
kind of activity, that a person needs to be working on. Once the underlying 
process of maturation has brought a person up along the ladder of the stages 
in his/her life, he or she needs to actively engage in whatever kinds of 
activities are called for, in order to keep the development as a person in 
keeping with maturation as a human being. Maturation just keeps 
happening — unless we interfere with it somehow. 

Development calls for our active, intentional participation. And that 
“participation” has to change big-time as each new stage is matured into, 
and the previous one is matured out of. In fact, I often find that the crises in 
people’s lives that bring them into therapy are often exactly that — the 
crises of adaptation called for by the shift from one stage of life into 
another. A “whole new world has opened up,” and until one is able, and 
willing, to risk letting the familiar fall away, and the novel usurp its place, 
she or he will be caught in what I call “turbulence” — the bouncing back 
and forth from one stage to the next and “not knowing who I am anymore.” 


The Unfamiliar Adult Stages 


For the twenty-one-to-twenty-eight-year age range, I see the main task as 
getting used to being an adult, with adult responsibilities — a first real job, 
possibly marriage and starting a family, and things of that sort. The person 
is setting the groundwork for defining himself or herself as an adult. 

Then the next stage, from twenty-eight to thirty-five, is one in which the 
person is really settling down, perhaps raising a family, and solidifying a 
sense of one’s self in the world of working-for-a-living. When I was 
coordinating an alcohol and drug rehabilitation program for a large 
industrial company, I was struck by the fact that it is around age thirty-five 
that people who have developed a drug or alcohol dependency often find 
their way to A.A. or some other recovery path. There are three major threats 
that tend to shake up an addicted person’s life enough to get him to change 
his way of doing things: loss of health, loss of a spouse, and loss of a job. 
The threat of losing their job is the biggest of the three for men around age 
thirty-five, and again and again I found that to be the time that men with 
successful career potential would either get a handle on their addiction, or 
slowly slide off to a “skid row” style of life. 

From thirty-five to forty-two is the time of solidifying a major change 
in one’s working life, or home life, or social identity. It seems to me to be a 
very solid, productive time of life, when many people are at their peak of 
productivity at whatever they are doing — “peak” in the sense of being very 
active and feeling quite energetic. In this stage of life, there is often a sense 
of “having arrived.” The old saying, “life begins at forty” holds quite true. 
Again and again, I have had people around the forty mark acknowledge that 
“forty” actually feels just fine, even though they admit, surprised, “I never 
thought I'd be forty!” 


Unexpected Crisis Time 


But then, a lot of people are in for a big surprise. Something completely 
unexpected will suddenly occur, and their lives are turned upside down. The 
next stage, roughly from forty-two to forty-nine, is often a period of 
turmoil. This is when seemingly solid marriages turn sour. An affair with a 
younger woman often catches a husband in what presents itself as his magic 
fountain of everlasting youth. Women, too, often find an older man to 
present himself as the ideal male who can truly love, appreciate, and 
provide at last: just the right promise of everlasting security and 
relationship. Sometimes, too, it is to another woman that a wife might turn, 
especially these days in our increasingly liberated Western culture, where 
the diversity of sexual orientations is finally being explicitly acknowledged. 
This stage of life is popularly deemed the “mid-life crisis.” This 
descriptive term was first used by Elliott Jaques in a 1950s study of the 

crisis periods in the lives of famous artists and composers 22 

But as I mentioned earlier, any of the stage transition times can, and 
usually will, to some extent at least, be a time of “crisis.” Hence, as I meet 
and get to know each new client, I am on the lookout for just how she will 
be struggling with letting go of adaptations from her past and risking the 
anxieties that are pulling her into her very own future. In an important way, 

“anxiety” can be seen as losing a sense of one’s present moment by trying 

too hard to anticipate one’s future. It is leaving the present behind in order 

to control the future — a task of impossible proportions. The future is “yet 
to come,” and it simply is not possible to predict it fully in any personal 
sense. There are simply too many other people and other things that vary all 
around and in and out of one’s life — including even the weather. Hence the 
12-Step Recovery Program’s well-worn gem of wisdom: “live life one day 
at a time” when on the road to changing and adapting to the future of one’s 
own intimate, based-in-feeling, way of being. 

27 Sigmund Freud is well known as the originator of what has evolved into psychotherapy. As a 
physician, and originally a neurologist, Freud presented his methods of working with emotional 
and mental problems as ways of altering their biological basis, and thus curing what were 
considered to be diseases of the mind. A comprehensive account of Freud’s biologically based 


philosophy is given be Henri Ellenberger, The Discovery of the Unconscious: The History and 
Evolution of Dynamic Psychiatry (New York: Basic Books, 1970), Chapter 7. 


28 The Ottawa Citizen newspaper ran a series of very critical articles during the week of April 26 to 
30, 2010, which elaborated on the idea of the DSM’s giving a possibly distorted picture of real-life 
individuals. 


29 Peter Koestenbaum, The New Image of the Person: The Theory and Practice of Clinical 
Philosophy (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1978). I have found Koestenbaum’s presentation of 
the phenomenological approach to psychotherapy to be profoundly helpful in providing a solid 
philosophical base for emphasizing direct experience, and the uniqueness of each client-therapist 
relationship, as the main ingredients of therapy. 


30 Alexander Lowen has written fourteen books on the Bioenergetics Analysis approach. The basic 
primer is Bioenergetics (New York: Penguin, 1976). My emphasis on body awareness, and 
integrating of thinking and feeling, comes largely from Lowen and extensive training I have done 
in Bioenergetics. 


31 A DSM diagnosis usually is done in an interview of a few hours. It is often partially based on the 
answers a person gives to standardized psychological questionnaires. The idea is to be objective 
and to describe the surface of a person’s life, as accurately as can be done using standardized 
questions, so that the subjective intuitions of the person doing the assessment are ruled out as much 
as possible. I see this as a way of getting good descriptions of the “outside,” or surface, of people 
and their behaviour, but pretty well missing and downplaying their “inside,” or personal depth. 


32 This descriptive term was first coined by Elliott Jaques in a study of the crisis periods in the lives 
of famous artists and composers. His 1965 article, “Death and the Midlife Crisis,” was reprinted in 
Elliott Jaques, Creativity and Work (Madison, CT: International Universities Press, 1990). 


The World of Work 


Levels in the ‘‘World of Work’’ 


The third “stage” of thinking that I have not too far in the back of my mind 
has to do with a way of seeing how people think, and what they can be 
expected to do in what we call the “world of work” — that is, in being 
gainfully employed or socially active in contributing to one’s community. 
The world of work is immensely varied, and yet there is a way that I find 
extremely useful in achieving a sense of just how a person is likely to fit 
best within it. This involves seeing how a person plans activities that we 
usually call “work.” Such activities can be of a certain degree of complexity 
and involve a certain amount of thinking into the future. 

Over many years of working with this notion, I’ve found it to be a 
difficult idea for many people to accept, even though they tend to grasp it 
readily enough. Perhaps it is because this notion strikes too close to home in 
some emotional sense, since it calls for a person to reflect on the all- 
important ways in which they earn their living and to consider their work 
identities. I do know that I, and a gradually increasing number of people 
working in the business management field, find these ideas to be almost 
revolutionary in the way they help to see how people in organizations 
actually get their work done — or not. 

This model, or way of looking at stages in a person’s life, comes to 
mind when the question arises as to what level of employment a person is 
capable of performing. There is not much sense in tying oneself down to a 
low-level job if one has the capacity to work successfully at a higher level. 
This is where so much frustration comes in with adults, especially when 
they hit that “big four-zero” mark and find themselves stuck in a job that 
just doesn’t fit them anymore. They need more but don’t know how to get it 
— and it does not enter their minds that they have shifted from one mental 
level to another. 

There is nothing actually “wrong” with them. What is wrong is the 
match or fit of their capacity to think with their current work setting for 
applying that capacity. How well these two go together is a big question 
that I have in mind when I listen to people talk about troubles they are 
having at work. 


Is the person underemployed for his capacity and feeling frustrated and 
bored; or is he over-employed and feeling frustrated and scared? If the 
capacity and work setting is a good match, then I look for other clues to his 
discontent, such as lack of basic competency for that type of work. Or, 
perhaps someone in the workplace is triggering memories of a childhood 
family conflict. Then, too, sometimes we have a hodgepodge of such things 
going on, and the situation is a lot more complex than it might appear at 
first. 

Actually, I see nothing wrong with working at a lower level of income 
than one is capable of, as long as the person realizes what it is that is going 
on, and that his or her frustration is due to this lack of proper person- 
situation fit. The type of work, the level of the work, the person’s 
competence at that kind of work, and the capacity of the person to work at 
that level all come into play. When all four of these factors fit together, a 
person tends to enjoy what she is doing, feels challenged by it, and is often 
in a state called “flow” when she is on the job.*2 


The Complexities of Work 


For adults, the scheme I have in mind when thinking of people in their 
working worlds makes use of seven mental levels for getting things done. 
These levels can be fairly readily seen when we know what to look for, 
even though we can’t be sure just where a person’s capacity really lies until 
we’ ve had a careful, in-depth, semi-structured interview with him. When I 
first learned about this technique, I was working as an in-house industrial 
psychologist with a multinational mining and smelting company — a 
perfect place to check out the ideas for myself by just keeping my eyes and 
ears open and doing what I was already being paid to do. A big part of my 
job was to talk with people about the work they were doing and the 
difficulties they were having with it. 

In looking just at the kinds of work that’s done in the adult world, we 
can see the levels that show up when we take the practical, hands-on 
activities of most of what are called “blue-collar” jobs and compare them to 
the usually desk-bound job of the person who supervises or manages the 
blue-collar employees. While it is pretty easy to see the difference between 
these first two layers of work, it gets harder and harder to see the 
differences that actually exist between each of the other levels as the work 
gets more and more complex, and so more and more relying on “brains” 
and less and less on “brawn.” Literally, this sort of distinction can be seen 
in each and every type of organized adult human activity. To try to suggest a 
feel for what this is all about, Ill give a brief rundown of the first two 
layers, or levels, or “strata.” 

In the first stratum (level) of adult work, a person does pretty well what 
he or she has been trained to do, and is told when to do it. This is the vast, 
and I mean vast, world of hands-on tasks that make up the bulk of what we 
see people doing when they’re at work. I think of everything from flipping 
hamburgers at McDonald’s, to selling tickets at the theatre, to driving buses, 
to clerking at the grocery store, to driving the police beat, to doing highly 
skilled trades work of all kinds. The actual eye-hand coordination 
requirements of any, and all, of these first-stratum jobs is a key identifying 
marker. The other marker, which is not so obvious, is that the person is not 
left to her own devices for very long before a supervisor checks on what 
progress has been made. The maximum time of such personal discretion — 
of being free to decide for oneself what needs to be done — has been found 


to be about three months, even though the vast majority of such tasks have 
much shorter discretion times than that. 

In the second stratum of work, we find the first-line supervisors or 
managers. They are the people who are responsible to see that the first- 
stratum tasks are being carried out properly and that the people doing them 
are trained, equipped, and generally looked after. A major reason that 
unions are important in our heavily organized world-of-work is that this is a 
very difficult interface to manage well. People at the first level often have to 
band together as a collective body to make sure they are not being taken 
advantage of by the companies that employ them. 

Also at this second stratum is the vast array of professional occupations 
such as nursing, engineering, social work, accounting, human resource 
servicing, teaching . . . All these activities usually call for a degree in higher 
education, and then professional training after that. Newly minted doctors, 
lawyers, priests, and ministers, as well as a host of other professional 
positions also begin their careers by doing second-stratum kinds of work. 
The complexity in each of these calls for such persons to make decisions on 
their own as to what to do in crucial situations. Very often, it takes a good 
deal more than three months to see if they have made the right decisions 
before their work can be evaluated fully. This means that they are in roles 
that carry a level of discretion in decision making — being left on their own 
to decide what they need to be doing — that often stretches to as long as a 
year. This is in sharp distinction to the three months’ discretionary 
maximum that is found to be the case for the first-stratum tasks and 
workers. 

I won’t attempt to outline the next five levels/strata in this scheme of 
things. I'll just say that each of the other five strata can be seen to have 
discretely different kinds of work in them when they are compared to those 
levels below and above them. By below, I mean the ones that are less 
complex — the tasks have fewer “parts” to them, and they don’t take as 
long to carry out. So they are more “out front,” more easily seen, and call 
for more “doing” and less “thinking about the doing.” Then the strata that 
are above are those that get more and more into the longer and longer 
thinking/planning/deciding what needs to get done. We get up to the work 
of company CEOs and boards of directors when we hit the highest two 
levels — and these call for “tasks” that stretch up to ten-plus years in future 
thinking for the sixth layer; and twenty-plus for the seventh. 


Matching Up Capacities 

Getting a grasp of the levels that work falls into is one thing. But matching 
people up with them is something else. Not too surprisingly, this can be 
done fairly readily, once we know what we are looking for and how to do 
that looking. It turns out that the capacities for people to carry out work 
tasks fit into a seven-level profile that parallels the seven levels of work. 

I find these seven levels of potential mental capacity to be much more 
helpful than our traditional IQ test scores. ’ ve probably administered a 
couple of thousand IQ tests over the years — to mentally challenged and 
normal children and adults — in residences, schools, universities, and 
industrial settings. Yet it was not until I came across the idea of mental 
capacities as the ability to think into the future (and to hold intentions for 
various lengths of time, as tasks are planned, worked at, and brought to 
completion) that I finally had a practical grasp of what the term 
“intelligence” could refer to. Before that, I had to rely on the almost 
meaningless “operational definition” that has been the standby for academic 
and applied psychology for over the past hundred years. That “definition” is 
the circular, fatuous, statement that “Intelligence is what the test measures.” 

There are operations to gauging a person’s mental capacity using the 
time span of intention. These involve listening carefully to the way a person 
expresses her or his thinking, as well as observing the kinds of tasks a 
person is able to carry out when working at his very best, doing things he is 
really interested in doing. In this sense, we have an operational definition of 
the idea of intelligence as the manifestation of mental capacity. It is a much 
more meaningful concept than its predecessor, which, unfortunately, is still 
deeply embedded in our culture’s mental tool box.*4 


Using All the Mental Models 


I find it very helpful to have a feel for where a person fits in all three of 
these models of how people mature and develop: their character structure 
from their childhood, their life maturation stage, and then their level of 
work capacity. I say “feel” because I do my best to not let myself get caught 
in trying to force a person into one or another of them. Rather, I use them as 
a guide to know where I am, and what I am experiencing with each person 
as I listen to him, look at him, and feel my reactions to what is happening as 
we interact. Since I am very leery about people getting stuck in the mental 
boxes that labels can so neatly provide, I very, very seldom use any of the 
words used by the authors of any of these models. Rather than run the risk 
of getting mired in jargon, I do my best to stick to the words and language 
that the client brings to me. Using terms she or he is already familiar with to 
convey the stages of any developmental model will, I hope, convey the way 
that he or she seems to be stuck. The whole enterprise, for me, is to 
continually apply the four steps to therapy: awareness, acceptance, 
containment, and self-expression; and use the models of stages of 
development as guides to seeing the contexts within which the client is 
actually living as he learns to exercise these fundamental four steps. 

In order for a person to be exercising the four steps fully, she has to be 
continually and gradually loosening whatever character structure she had to 
confine herself within while adapting to her childhood family. To do this, 
she has to be engaged in the life challenges and struggles that go along with 
the life stage she has matured to. Then, full engagement calls for exercising 
the particular level of mental capacity that she has grown to at this point in 
her life. 

The four steps are the tools, the stages are the contexts, and the tasks are 
the opportunities to exercise the tools in the given contexts. All together, 
these three ways of seeing things are extremely valuable for me as I focus 
my attention on the individuals who seek my help to overcome the struggles 
they are finding themselves caught up in when they are “stuck.” As I’ve 
said before, my guiding principle is to look at people from a blended 
maturation and development point of view, and not one that views their 
struggles as due to their being “sick.” I see the difference as one of a person 
continually growing as an individual, increasingly responsible for his or her 
own life as the clock-time ticks by, rather than as being dependent on some 


all-knowing, all-powerful “other.” The danger in relying on the “expert” — 
who knows better and will take that precious responsibility-for-one’s-own- 
growth away from a person — is that their development gets squelched and 
their maturation stutters by being held back from its full flowering. 

Dissolving the stuck points through practising the steps of the 
awareness process and guided by the models of the stages — this is how I 
see psychotherapy working. 


Marie, a Miracle 

An example of how having all three models in mind fits with personal 
growth/recovery work is in my ongoing counselling with Marie, a forty- 
five-year-old woman with whom I have worked on personal issues for 
fifteen years. Marie illustrates how a person who has had her capacities 
squelched from childhood can still, as an adult, recover and get her life 
largely back on track. When I first met her, Marie was working at a 
minimum-wage job and smoking marijuana pretty well every day. She was 
a single parent and was physically abusing her six-year-old son. Through a 
combination of Narcotics Anonymous, individual therapy, and group 
therapy, Marie gradually got her life organized. People who knew her 
before she started her healing work describe the change as “‘a miracle.” I 
tend to agree; at least in a loose, colloquial sense of the word. 

From the bioenergetic point of view, Marie presented as a blend of the 
schizoid — the thinking-split-off-from-feeling pattern — and the oral — a 
very needing-to-be-nurtured person. Physically, she had a very thin, wiry 
body. Emotionally she was very distant, often looking like she could melt 
into the chair in my office, and disappear right before my very eyes. When 
she spoke, I had the impression of a person who was carefully guarding 
herself from being seen, yet wanting desperately to tell me who she was. It 
was as if she were terrified that I would judge her and reject her — and yet 
she so desperately needed someone to finally see her, that she was willing to 
risk walking up the stairs to my office and sitting almost voiceless for an 
hour while I tried to find a way to be present with her and gradually ease 
her terror. This went on for several months of once-a-week quiet hours of 
my patiently paying attention as Marie painted her current life picture in 
pastel shades that could scarcely be recognized as patterns. 

Eventually, I came to learn that she was barely holding on to a fragile 
sense of place and participation in the world. She had been self-medicating 
the painful split between her perceptions and her feelings by using 
marijuana for many years. At that point, in her late twenties, she was trying 
to get away from the addiction. She was feeling the need, the urge — 
coming from who-knew-where — to get her life together; to get on with an 
adulthood that could blend both parenting and productive work. 

From the life-stages point-of-view, this suggested to me that Marie was 
ripe for change. Here she was, at the age when a person needs to be 


establishing herself in the worlds of both parenting and productivity; or 
combining both, if stay-at-home mothering or fathering is feasible. So the 
pressure of developmental patterns — of the shift that comes as we mature 
from the first to the second stage of adult life — was likely at play in 
Marie’s putting herself in the path of potential humiliation; by risking 
opening up to a professional like me. 

So I listened and waited for Marie to slowly, gingerly, reveal her current 
self. She had been briefly married to a fellow addict — alcohol was his 
main drug of self-protection — and had mothered a child by him. She had 
severed the relationship shortly after their son was born, to save herself and 
her child from a life of raging tantrums and violent beatings. She was 
getting by as a single mother through her work as a care-aide at a seniors’ 
care home, a job she had been working at for six or seven years and was 
solidly entrenched in. But the family abuse had not abated fully; she was 
now the one doing the abusing. Despite her self-condemnation and steel- 
willed resolutions to stop, she regularly found herself yelling at her little 
boy and slapping him almost uncontrollably at times. 

This kind of out-of-control, emotionally driven behaviour goes along 
with the split in a person’s mental-emotional makeup that is labelled 
“schizoid.” The word comes from the Greek term for “split”; and Marie was 
clearly showing signs of “splitting” when she would lose all mental control 
of herself and lash out with a vitriolic hatred that had nothing to do with the 
little boy. It couldn’t have had, as it is quite impossible for a child to 
threaten an adult in such a way that such a powerful attack could possibly 
be warranted. Whatever Marie was reacting to in her attacks upon her child 
could only be stemming from her own childhood deprivations. This 
evidence of pent-up emotional outrage could only come from having been 
treated in a similar way when she was very little — even younger than her 
little boy, whom she loved so dearly at moments when she was calm inside 
herself. 

Even the physical/emotional/mental abuse Marie had suffered at the 
hands of the alcohol-saturated confusions of her ex-husband could not 
account for the way she was losing all self-control in relating to her son. It 
was likely, in fact, that finding herself in the line of fire of her ex’s violence 
was in itself a replay on the adult stage of events that had characterized her 
childhood. 


A Holding Pattern 


My early work with Marie, as I remember it, consisted mainly of my 
providing a holding pattern for her — giving her a place to come for an 
hour a week that allowed her to be safe as she slowly learned to trust that no 
matter what she revealed about her life, past and present, she would not be 
shamed for it. There was a deeper part of her, one that had been hidden 
from view by anyone, that was so desperately yearning to be seen, to be 
accepted. If it could not find at least one person in this whole wide world 
who could, and would, let it poke its head out of hiding and show itself 
without being judged and criticized, then a nagging belief from childhood 
would be proven true after all: life would not be worth living. 

In working with Marie, I found myself keeping all three developmental 
stage models in mind. The bioenergetic one kept giving me the perspective 
I needed to readily accept her revelations of how she had been doing things 
that she, as well as society-at-large, deemed unacceptable. I could see them 
as present-day expressions of the squelched, frightened, lonely, 
misunderstood child she used to be, waiting to be first accepted by someone 
outside herself, and then reflected upon, and understood for what they were, 
by her. 

The life-stages concept let me see how the struggles she was going 
through at the time she started working with me made sense in terms of 
where she was in her life at this age and stage and why she was in my office 
now, at her own initiative, out of her own powerful, underlying need to 
develop as a young adult. 

And then, the third-stage scheme — the one that has to do with adult 
participation in the world of work — provided me with a valuable view of 
just how she was being successful in her life, despite all her apparent 
setbacks and struggles. Using this model, I could see right away that the 
level of work Marie was doing fell into the first stratum: work that is based 
on hands-on, practical, readily observable activity. 

From talking with Marie about her work, I got the impression that she 
was very competent at what she was doing. In fact, she seemed to have a 
really good grasp of what the residents in the care home needed from the 
staff, and even gave me indications of being frustrated with the way things 
were organized at times, suggesting to me that she was easily capable of 


thinking at least at the next higher level of capacity; and maybe even higher 
than that. 

I also got the strong impression that she liked her work. She saw the 
value of the work that she was doing, which had an edge of nursing to it, as 
well as taking care of people’s social needs through building reliable, 
emotional relationships with them. 

With such a three-pronged picture as a guide, I was able to give Marie a 
safe place to discover how her present painful struggles were pressures 
from her thwarted childhood relationship needs that were trying painfully to 
emerge and be set free from their historical patterns of repression. At the 
same time, I was giving her the space for her adult initiative to resolve her 
past and progress into her future in personal, emotional, and family 
relationships. 

The next step, then, would be for her to clearly see and develop a 
viable, meaningful career in her chosen vocation. I often think of a 
statement partially attributed to Freud: We need to stand solidly on both our 
legs while moving confidently in the world. The left leg carries our 
emotional relationships — our love, which I see as corresponding to the life 
stage at which we are developing. The right leg carries the mental 
relationships — our work, which I see as going with the level of potential 
capacity we are developing through. When both these “legs” are working 
solidly, we have our whole body free to move into meaningful relations 
with the world. This movement depends upon how well we have freed our 
bodies and our minds from the blocks we had to set up in childhood. So 
love, work, and movement are the three legs of the stool of life that I see is 
what psychotherapy endeavours to construct; and all three need attending 
to, together. 


A Long-term Therapy 


Marie worked long and hard over the years to get her parental act together, 
to develop a committed, loving relationship with a devoted partner, and to 
build a professional career for herself. The personal/emotional work centred 
around her individual therapy sessions but extended into successful 12-Step 
work through Narcotics Anonymous and committed involvement in several 
types of group therapies, along with extensive study and practice on her 
own. Marie’s parenting was transformed by her taking the superbly 
courageous step of placing her son in foster care while she worked on her 
personal issues and built a sufficiently solid sense of self to provide the 
mothering he needed, and that she needed to provide. It took five years of 
letting him be raised by a nearby family — and visiting him regularly — 
until she was ready to bring him home full time. The bond between them 
continues to grow, as he is now a young man in his late twenties and 
gradually establishing himself in his adult world. Her personal partner- 
relationship began not long after she got “clean and sober” and, despite 
rocky off-and-on-again times, also continues to grow stronger with each 
passing year. 

Marie’s career, too, has developed very, very well. From the point of 
having to finish high school as a mature student, she worked her way, bit by 
bit, until she had garnered herself a university degree. She persevered 
through volunteering and picking up part-time work for several lean years 
until she was hired as an entry level professional by the very company she 
had been working for when I first met her. She soon was responsible for the 
professional activities of two outlets of the company and had two people 
working for her. She is now established in a career as a well-respected 
professional, working at a third-level-of-capacity position. 

I continue to provide supportive life-coaching psychotherapy for Marie. 
In sessions every couple of months, she reflects upon the current struggles 
that she may be encountering at work, with her partner, or in relation to her 
now-adult son and his life issues. Frequently, these issues turn out to have 
an underlying connection to her childhood survival patterns — showing the 
seemingly uncanny way in which we humans spend the second half of our 
lives sorting out how we had to suppress our deeper, inner selves during the 
first half. This seems to be the human task of integrating all the aspects of 
ourselves as we progress toward the goal of meaningful wholeness for 


ourselves and for humanity-at-large, which I see as another way of saying 
that we find our purpose in this lifetime; our “way.” 


33 The connection between the concept of flow, as developed by Mihalyi Csikszentmihalyi in his 
positive psychology book Flow: The Psychology of Optimal Experience (New York: 
HarperCollins, 1990), and the experience of working at one’s appropriate level of capacity, is made 
by Gillian Stamp and Colin Stamp, “Wellbeing at Work: Aligning Purposes, People, Strategies and 
Structures,” The International Journal of Career Management, vol. 5 (November 3, 1993). 


34 All of the ideas in this section derive from the writings of Elliott Jaques. These ways of getting a 
grasp of the level of a person’s thinking capacity in terms of the seven strata identified by Jaques 
and his colleagues in their studies of organization life can be found in Elliott Jaques and Stephen 
Clement, Executive Leadership: A Practical Guide to Managing Complexity (Arlington, VA: Cason 
Hall & Co., 1991). 


Loosening the Binds 
of Childhood 


At one phase of my career, I worked a lot with families, especially those 
with children having trouble in school. The usual way things happened was 
that the school counsellor would recommend that the child be referred to 
me for therapy, and this would happen through the local Mental Health 
Centre. My office was just a couple of blocks away from a good-sized 
elementary school, and my mid-afternoon appointments were almost always 
youngsters who would skip down the steep hill from the school to my 
waiting room, looking forward to an hour or so of playing with my 
assortment of coloured felts, playdough, dolls of all sorts, and piles of 
cushions. I had several thick foam mats as well, intended for adults to learn 
to free their bodily tension patterns through body-oriented therapy routines. 
But the kids found them great to jump up and down on — and to act out 
their suppressed urges to kick and hit and pound on people without getting 
into trouble for it. Building forts and knocking them back down was another 
thing the kids liked to do with those therapeutically adaptable slabs of foam. 

After a child had been to my office for such free-form playtimes that 
they generally found to be so much “fun,” I would often get a call from one 
or both of the parents, asking if they could see me, too — to help my work 
with the child. It was in these sessions that I found the relief that parents felt 
when I explained to them the ideas behind maturation/developmental 
stages, and the roles that parents have to play in their relationships with 
their children. Again and again, I had a parent suddenly light up with a 
sudden “aha” glow when I would explain how a child’s mind makes jumps 
in the way it thinks as it shifts across the maturational-stage boundary lines. 
Just the basic idea that a child’s mind doesn’t think as far into the future as 
does the parent’s — so often what the parent is worried about really makes 
no sense at all to the child — was often taken as suddenly giving Mom and 
Dad permission to relax in relating to their seemingly defiant boy or girl. 
They no longer had to try to “get the kid to see what they were doing” once 
they realized that the child had not yet developed the capacity to “see what 
they were doing” in the grown-up way that Dad or Mom could see it. 


Then, when I discussed the notion of roles and their relationships, the 
parents would often soften and glow even more as the unnecessary guilt of 
not being the “perfect family” was allowed to dissipate. They needed to 
know that it was perfectly all right and natural that each child would evolve 
its own, distinct, role relationship with each of her parents; and with each of 
her siblings. That’s just the way things are. The first-born child can’t help 
but sense himself as oldest, once some younger siblings come along. And 
that position in the family automatically suggests a special way of doing 
things. Looking out for the younger ones, for example, is just an instinctive 
thing to do — whether the younger ones like it or not. Tensions and 
conflicts are simply going to happen, as each child jockeys for position, 
finding out what the limits are, and how the roles need to be set up so the 
relationships can grow and change as he or she matures. 


Roles in the “Family” Business 

The fairly typical roles and relationships that by nature go along with birth 
order have been written about a lot. I’ve found the outline given in John 
Bradshaw’s book The Family to be extremely helpful.*2 I’ve found it quite 
amazing, actually, to see just how the family patterns described by 
Bradshaw come to life in my work with families. There are always twists 
and turns and unexpected variations in how these patterns play out. Yet, to 
have a basic background of such blueprints serves to take some of the 
mystery out of just why Mom can’t stop “pulling her hair out,” trying to get 
her three kids to “all play together happily” when they are living out three 
or four distinct family roles and role-relationships. 

I’ve found it useful to describe the roles that children naturally develop 
by talking first about the eldest, whether boy or girl. The strong tendency is 
for her or him to identify with the father — to get to see himself or herself 
as having to be the stand-in for Dad if anything untoward were to happen. 
This seemingly instinctive way of developing an identity can be readily 
seen when we take a look at families of more than one child. The eldest, 
with absolutely no coaching or conditioning, tends to be the “bossy” one — 
the one that “just takes charge of things” if there’s no obvious big person in 
charge; and often will try to do so even if there is. The big brother / big 
sister thing is pretty easy to spot, and when a group of first-borns is put 
together in an awareness-training seminar, they generate a lot of self- 
conscious laughter as they admit to just how bossy they tend naturally to be. 
I’ve had the privilege of conducting such seminars in numerous youth 
leadership camps, and invariably found the first-borns to fit the pattern to a 
T. 

The second-born — again, regardless of gender — tends to gravitate 
toward taking care of Mom, emotionally. It’s almost as if the first child 
belongs to Dad, and the second one fills the role left vacant and aligns with 
Mom. This is not as obvious a role as is the bossy one of the first-borns, but 
when I get people talking with each other about it, they soon acknowledge 
that the tendency does seem to be there. Along with it comes the obvious 
ambivalent feelings toward the bossiness of their big brother or sister; 
sometimes it feels good to be looked after and protected, but at other times, 
not so much. 


The third-born soon discovers that the first two family relationship roles 
are taken. It’s like a company hiring people to fill in vacancies on a “first 
come, first hire” basis without the aid of any sophisticated human resources 
guidelines for the selection process. So what’s left? Well, the relationship 
between Mom and Dad itself. That’s still up for grabs, and that’s where 
“number three” will gravitate. The third child tends to be the natural 
“peacemaker”: the person who stands back and tries to bring the two sides 
together, to ensure as much as possible that the relationship between Dad 
and Mom stays strong. As a reconciler, the third child often gets along 
better with the first-born than does the second-born, because number three 
doesn’t have to fight for turf or take sides in family issues, as do the first 
two. And so the first-born can have a friendly feeling toward the third, even 
though she is not really an ally. 

With the fourth child to come along, we have an even less clear-cut 
situation. With Dad, Mom, and the relationship between them all somewhat 
taken care of by the roles already spoken for, the family is left with the need 
to be held together as a unit. There is a stronger and stronger need for the 
system, made up of six people now (Mom and Dad and the four kids) to 
have someone who does his best to pay attention to everybody and, at the 
same time, do his best to have someone pay attention to him. To do so, the 
fourth-born may well learn to play the clown, to dissolve the conflicts in the 
family by drawing everybody’s attention to him or her by making them all 
laugh. Or, in more troubled families, the fourth-born may learn to play the 
“bad one,” the “problem” child that everyone else can blame for whatever 
might be going wrong. The fourth one will often develop the role of what is 
called the “identified patient” in Family Systems Theory.*® 

Then comes the fifth-born, if another child is added to the mix. Now 
what? All four roles are filled, so what tends to happen is that the fifth one 
starts all over again as if he or she is a first. Things aren’t as clear-cut, 
though, for the fifth, as they were for the first. And so the pattern of the role 
of identifying with Dad and with being the one in charge will not be as 
readily constructed as it was for “number one.” If more kids come along, as 
they used to do in the typical large families before the days of culturally 
established birth control, the same set of roles — of bossy, supporter, 
peacemaker, and unifier — will show up in less-clear patterns as the family 
system forms itself beyond the basic four. 


Some variation of this explanation is what I pass on to clients when we 
come to the point of looking at their families, either their “families of 
origin” in which they grew up; or their current families, in which they’re 
practising the art of parenting. I then point out that the healthier the family 
system, the better the parents are carrying out this pre-eminently important 
practice, the less obvious are the children as exponents of these birth-order 
roles. On the other hand, the more “dysfunctional” the family, the more 
obvious are the childhood family roles. The less the parents are able to 
function in sensible, organized, adult ways in their roles as Mom and Dad 
— in relation to the kids and to each other — the more the kids have to do 
the best they can to take over. That’s when we see children trying to act like 
adults: first-borns trying to be bossy but ending up as bullies; second-borns 
trying to be emotionally supportive and ending up being whiney; third- 
borns trying to be helpful but ending up just lost and wandering around, 
withdrawn; and the fourths getting labelled and referred to the mental health 
clinic — which doesn’t mean that any of the other three won’t end up at the 
clinic, too. 

Such focusing on families is the bread-and-butter of the early stages of 
psychotherapy, when the client is first learning to feel safe enough to reflect 
on what it was like for him, personally, to grow up in his family and make 
the best of things — learning the role that was needed to be learned, and 
playing it out to the best of his ability. Now, as a newbie client in the 
therapeutic world, the paradoxically satisfying task of learning to loosen the 
grip of that learned-in-the-family role lies invitingly ahead. 


The ‘*Too-close”’ Sibling 


One of the key family problems that I’ve often come across is the situation 
of two children being born “too close” to one another. It is almost 
inevitable, unless the parent is very careful to avoid it, that a child will feel 
a powerful resentment when a sibling arrives on the scene before the older 
child is out of the stage of infancy. It is roughly about eighteen months 
before an infant is no longer an infant and the second stage of childhood has 
kicked in fully and the child has matured out of her or his almost total 
dependency on Mom. Until then, he or she needs a strong sense of being 
connected almost exclusively to whoever is in the mother role — the role 
I’ve referred to earlier as “my — other.” If a competitor comes along in the 
form of a cute little bundle of bouncing baby joy, a defensive battle tends to 
form. The closer the birth dates, the stronger will be the intensity of the 
battle for the territory of infancy. And it can last a lifetime, unless its 
infantile roots are brought into awareness of one or the other of the 
combatants. 

In my family practice, the more the parents were aware that such 
patterns are simply the way the social systems we call “families” function, 
the more relaxed they found themselves becoming. Then there was no need 
to try to change anything or anyone, since the seemingly simple act of such 
awareness was often enough to mellow out the dynamics of the family. The 
energy going back and forth between the members of this face-to-face basic 
interplay of life could now flow more freely, less rigidly than it did before 
when the reality of the roles, and their distinct relationships, was totally a 
mystery — a confusing struggle in the unconscious family field. The 
parents no longer needed to impose a uniform, and seemingly preordained, 
perfect pattern on their unique organic cell in the modern social world. 

With some of the pressure of imperfect parenting removed, it was not 
unusual for the parents of my mid-afternoon play therapy children to 
become clients in their own right. With my revelations of their own 
childhood family problems, it became clear that they were recreating the 
stressed-out family life that was very similar to what they had struggled so 
hard to put behind them. And then it was only a small step for such a mom 
and/or dad to take her/his child’s place in my daybook. The child stopped 
coming when Mom, or Dad, or both, started. 


A generational theme was repeated in several families when the 
children in question showed up in my office again, on their own initiative, 
when they were in the role of parent. When it was their turn to learn a bit 
about the realities of the dynamics of family patterns, they “got in touch 
with George” to get some guidance. 


Principles of Parenting Gone Awry 


The fundamental idea I have worked with in such parental counselling is 
that, being more mature, the parent is living in a much broader “time 
world,” and so it is up to the parent — the adult — to see where the child is 
at, not the other way around. When they are relaxed, and things are going 
well in their world, most adults have no trouble doing this naturally, 
intuitively. But when the adult is stressed about something, is feeling 
pressured and interfered with in carrying out her tasks in life, then the 
reality of the size of the child’s world is often missed. The adult is suddenly 
demanding a grasp of the importance of things from the adult’s point of 
view, not the child’s. And now we have a power struggle: The parent 
squelches the child’s thinking capacity by demanding that it be as big as the 
adult’s. “Don’t talk back to me you little twerp! I SAID STOP AND I MEAN STOP! 
Now!” With an attending WHACK! to the side of the head. 

What is really at the root of adults treating kids this way — of bullying 
them, brutalizing them, doing the various things to them that today we call 
abuse — is that the “grown-up” is not really functioning as a grown-up. 
Instead, the adult has regressed: He has been triggered out of an adult state 
of mind, and is functioning as a child himself — often re-enacting a scene 
from his own history at a time when a parent was misusing him. 

When this happens, it is as if the parent has slid backward down his 
growth curve of maturation. Instead of functioning, for example, as a forty- 
year-old with an adult mental capacity of a level 2 (in the model I outlined 
in the previous chapter), a father raging at his five-year-old son for teasing 
his little sister has slid backward and is acting out what happened to him 
when he was five. He is now a forty-year-old, acting like his own father had 
acted toward him when he was five. He is functioning below stratum 1, 
bullying his child as if they were both a couple of kids — one a little older, 
and an awful lot bigger, than the other. His time span has shrunk to that of a 
day or less, to a level of, “What would the neighbours think if they saw you 
behaving like that?” 

Tragically, many people live much of their adult lives in childhood 
states of mind. Most of the time, they are regressed. 


Regression as a Way of Life 

It may sound strange to say, but so much of parenting is really an older 
child trying to control a younger child, even when it is ostensibly a grown- 
up doing it. The reason for this is that more often than not, when a parent is 
being angry, upset, annoyed at her child, that parent is, at that moment, in a 
regressed state of mind. She is herself functioning like a child. 

Examples of this from my practice are so prevalent that I could choose 
from any of the hundreds of parents I have counselled over the years. A 
recent instance is that of a bright, accomplished, professional mother of two 
girls aged seven and four. Life had become an almost daily struggle, with 
food, clothes, bedtimes, picking up toys, and many of the other typical 
issues parents and children struggle over these days. My client, whom I’1l 
call Lorraine, had “read all the books,” practised the suggestions, and was 
doing her best to not injure the self-esteem of her two girls. Talking with 
them, setting plans, listening to what they are thinking, reaching 
compromises, all of these healthy communication strategies had been 
studied, practised, and clung to like splinters of a shattered life raft. 

Racked with guilt at “being a terrible mother,” Lorraine was confused 
when I suggested she focus on what was happening in her body as she 
described an incident of “blowing her top” at her four-year-old. The child 
had finally pushed Lorraine over the edge with her insistence on having 
“one more story read” before she’d let her bedroom light be turned off. 
Lorraine had yelled at her, snapped off the light, and slammed the bedroom 
door on the way out, cursing under her breath as she stormed into the hall 
and down the stairs. 

When Lorraine followed my invitation and let her attention shift to 
picking up what was going on in her body, she found tightness in her chest. 
She was having difficulty breathing in spite of the yelling and the angry 
movements she was remembering. As she stayed with this, she felt a 
sadness welling up. From somewhere inside her, subtle yet very strong 
feelings of being all alone, and very, very sad were finding their way to the 
surface. 

As she felt tears that she wasn’t supposed to have welling up behind her 
eyes, Lorraine remembered how her mother had ignored her when it came 
time for bed, and many other times besides. Being the third child in a 
family of four, with a mother who seemed to need the attention of the 


children as if she herself were a little girl, Lorraine had seldom felt special 
— as if she were really never important in her mother’s eyes. 

As she had stormed out of her own daughter’s bedroom, Lorraine now 
realized that she was acting very much as her mother had — storming off in 
frustration when the children weren’t “behaving.” Her own childhood scene 
was re-created — with Lorraine in the role of her own childhood mother, 
and her daughter in the role of the childhood Lorraine. Lorraine was now, as 
an adult, acting out the role of her own mother as she had experienced it 
when she was a child. But she was doing it automatically, unconsciously, 
without realizing what was happening. This is what I mean when I say a 
person is regressed. She is acting out of a childhood experience; she is 
actually in a childhood state of mind. 


Telltale Signs 


The phenomenon of “regression” is ubiquitous; it is all around us all the 
time. Whenever we see an adult in an intense emotional state, “gripped,” as 
we Say, and beside himself with anger, fear, shame, grief, we can be pretty 
sure he is regressed. At that moment, he is re-experiencing a moment, or an 
event, or a period in his childhood life when something overwhelming was 
happening. He is not himself — his adult self — at this moment. He is ina 
state of being the child he used to be. 


The Misleading “‘Inner Child” 


It is popular, these days, in the self-help and psychological recovery world, 
to think in terms of the “child within” or the “inner child.” I have worked 
around these concepts for many years, never quite feeling comfortable with 
them. Then I stumbled across a book called Reclaiming Your Life by an 
American therapist named Jean Jenson.4 My discomfort in this area was 
suddenly relieved. Jenson points out the danger of taking the metaphor of 
“imner child” too literally. It is easy to visualize such an image and, with 
lots of feeling, and even body postures and positions, to split oneself into 
two disparate parts: the “adult” and the “child within.” 

Then, comes a suggestion from books or counsellors, to “re-parent” our 
“imner child,’ providing it with the kinds of experiences that it missed in 
actual childhood and, in doing so, repair the damage that was done. Or so 
we’re told — and the logic of the split would say that that makes sense. We 
would get past the pain of those struggling years, and not have to suffer 
anymore, despite whatever inadequacies of parenting we might have found 
ourselves enduring. Although I used these techniques for many years, I was 
frequently uncomfortable with them. I was continually left with a sense that 
they were missing the point, and Jenson finally told me how. 

Instead of fostering the very split that most of us had already created by 
our repressions, Jenson pointed out that what we really need to do is 
experience the very pain we thought would kill us at the time. 


Childhood Panic 


When we were children, we needed our parents’ accepting, loving presence 
in order to feel safe. I have referred to this before as being contained by 
them; by their presence. It is as if we are surrounded, or enveloped, by a 
cocoon of their existence; we are subsumed by them. We need this less and 
less as we mature, grow older, and develop our own sense of presence, of 
being one’s self. But the younger we are, the more we need it from outside, 
and the less we can provide it for ourselves. Whenever we sense it isn’t 
there, we panic! 

“Panic,” really, is being overwhelmed with fear and shame — grief and 
anger — all at once. It’s the shame that hits us first, but that’s a tricky point 
that takes a lot of work at learning to be aware before we can begin to sense 
it. The main idea is that panic is the experience of chaos — of disorder — 
of “nothing’s in its place.” With it comes the feeling that “I’m gonna die” 
and/or “I’m goin’ crazy.” 

These experiences of impending death and/or craziness are literally “too 
much” for a child to bear, to be aware of. So he splits off from experiencing 
them; suppresses the pain. What this means to me is that the child forcefully 
shifts his attention away from those feelings of disorganization. He pays 
attention to something else instead — maybe it’s yelling at someone, or 
starting an argument or a fight. It could be that he runs around, smashing 
things as he goes — until someone stops him and forcibly constrains his 
very movements. This is what straitjackets are all about, and padded rooms, 
and now ... many of the medications. 


Back to Repression 

We maintain that split-off-ness through repression by continually telling 
ourselves that it was “our fault” that bad things happened; that we were bad 
and stupid, but it’s all over now, so forget it; to put it in the past: “I’m 
grown up now so [Il just forget that stupid kid I was and carry on without 
him or her.” In effect, we try to lead our lives as adults split off from our 
lives as children. 

To engage in the opposite behaviour — that is, to try to reconnect with 
our childhood selves by creating an image of oneself as a child and then to 
nurture it — is actually to reinforce the very split one is trying to heal. The 
techniques that are often used to do such “reconnecting” are things like 
talking to the image kindly, buying it toys or teddy bears, projecting an 
image of it onto a cushion or pillow and then hugging it, or doing any of a 
myriad of actions directed toward it. As surprising as it may sound, my 
view is that doing this sort of thing is actually a continuation of the very 
repression one is trying to undo. By trying to re-parent our inner child so 
that we no longer have to feel the painful emotions — or remember the 
painful memories — we may be tricking ourselves into actually repressing 
them all over again. We may be shoving them further away from our 
experience by distracting ourselves again, this time as an adult trying to do 
the impossible. We are trying to pretend to ourselves that what happened 
doesn’t really matter, that we can “forget it” and not have to actually free 
ourselves from whatever stuck patterns of our energy we may have had to 
establish back then in order to survive. 

Those old patterns can be dissolved. They can be experienced now in 
ways that free our bodies from having to carry them in the old distortions 
that we had to form back then. But this is very different from re-denying 
those painful moments by relating to the historical parts of ourselves as if 
we could “make up” for those experiences now. They happened. We reacted 
to them. We contorted our bodies: cut off our breathing; tensed ourselves in 
whatever ways we had to at the time; and survived — distorted, but still 
alive. Now we need to re-experience those terrible moments, relive them in 
ways that free us to let the emotion of that time happen fully, complete 
itself, not get cut off, truncated, as it had to be at that time. The problem 
with stuck childhood patterns is that we could not let ourselves carry them 
to completion back then. So they stay in us, getting called back into action 


each time we get triggered by events in the present day, but still not being 
allowed to play themselves out fully . . . to get completed. 


Tracy Again 

Tracy, whom I introduced in chapter 5 to illustrate anger that becomes a 
way of life, comes to mind again. She had worked with other counsellors 
before she came to me, and had learned many of the “Inner Child” 
techniques. They had helped her to feel better about herself, and she liked 
doing them; especially hugging teddy bears and saying comforting things to 
her “child within,” assuring her that she, Tracy, would always be there for 
her, and that from now on, things would be fine. The problem was that she 
would often forget to do these sorts of things, and she would find herself in 
states of manic over-activeness, or of unbridled anger at everything and 
everybody. Often in her anger she would hurt herself. She was frequently in 
casts or slings or bandages, and couldn’t seem to stop hurting herself. 

Gradually, I worked with Tracy to get a sense of her own body, to feel 
the pains in it, even before doing some destructive act of hurting herself 
again. I taught her how to bring herself back from being “zoned out” in 
trance-like states of mind by moving her eyes in various directions: up and 
down, side to side, around in circles. Such actions would break the trance 
and bring her attention to the present moment. As she gradually digested the 
idea of her intense emotional reactions being re-enactments of her past, 
Tracy became more and more aware of just how cruelly she had been 
affected by her pompous, domineering, brutalizing, bully of a father, as I 
related back in chapter 5. 

When, finally, earlier memories started to appear — those that seemed 
to come from nowhere as Tracy paid attention to strange bodily sensations 
such as deep pain in her pelvis and torso — she turned to her Inner Child 
techniques to sooth her pain. She revealed these activities to me through 
reading from her journal, which she often did at the start of sessions. In 
listening to her read her ministrations to her inner child, the subtle 
repressive nature of these techniques became clearer to me. I encouraged 
her to simply feel the pain, the bodily sensations, without trying to get them 
to go away, or to make them tolerable by assuring the hurting part of the 
self that it was now okay, protected, loved, and that it would always be 
looked after in the future. These are reassuring things that make sense to 
say to an actual child recovering from a trauma, but miss the mark when 
said by an adult to an inner part of himself or herself. My suggestion to her 


was, instead of practising such exercises, to simply feel, following the four- 
step process of awareness, acceptance, containment, and safe expression. 

The truly horrific memories surfaced as Tracy practised awareness 
without suppression. The details of childhood memories of daily family life, 
of the ongoing atmosphere of bullying and terror began to appear in her 
mind. Then scenes of abuse from Dad were augmented by moments of her 
mother also being cruel. Tracy went through a very difficult six months or 
so, while these early family childhood scenes found their way to the 
surface. She had trouble sleeping, was tired most of the time, and did very 
little socializing. Yet things at work gradually got better and better for her. 
She developed close friendships with a couple of her neighbours, whom she 
began to walk with on a regular basis. And, to her and everyone else’s great 
surprise, she gradually lost almost a hundred pounds! 

Tracy had been quite obese when she started working with me. Even 
with a hundred pounds gone, she is still a large person, but her female figure 
has finally emerged — a bonus she had not envisaged when we started to do 
this work. Tracy lost the weight without dieting or slavishly stepping on the 
scales. She has been active in Overeaters Anonymous, and has been 
integrating the 12-Step principles with the work that she’s been doing in 
therapy; together they have served her well, both in finally gaining a sense 
of who she really is despite the trauma of her childhood, and in being able 
to shed her weight and let her physical self emerge as well. 


Healing by Experiencing 

When I go back to my definition of repression as the attempt to avoid 
experiences of feeling overwhelmed with shame, grief, and pain, I can see 
how the nurturing of an image of an “inner child” is a continuation of the 
same thing — of avoiding the experience of feeling overwhelmed. In doing 
SO, We continue to miss experiencing what really happened and our 
reactions to it. 

Rather than use the term “Inner Child” or “Child Within,” I have 
adopted Jenson’s term, “The Child You Were.” In working with clients I use 
variations on this phrase, such as “the child you used to be,” or “the little 
girl you were then,” or “that little boy you used to be.” I often sum all these 
terms up with a more abstract-sounding term, “Your Historical Self.” I then 
talk about one’s personal history as being the foundation of one’s present 
life, and how the present moment is the past unfolding into the future; all of 
this being encompassed in one’s momentary sense of “Now.” 

Rather than “re-parenting the inner child,” I work with people to 
experience in the present the experiences that they had to suppress in the 
past. This is very different from avoiding the past, from wallowing in it, or 
from trying to change it by creating a new history. Instead, it is doing the 
actual work of healing, through allowing the natural human process of 
grieving to occur. We cannot go back to our past, except figuratively. We 
can say that, but we can't actually do it. No matter how much we might fool 
ourselves, we will still be in the present. We can be remembering the past, 
yes; anticipating the future, yes; but we are still existing right now, in the 
present. 

Then why does it seem so much like we are “in” the past or “in” the 
future? The reason is, that when I am experiencing some thought about the 
past, some memory event that has come into my awareness, triggered by 
something that is happening now, it feels like I am someplace other than 
where I actually am right now. What has happened is that I have “gone 
inside.” My attention, my awareness, has shifted from attending to the outer 
world I am in right now to my inner world where memories are surfacing. 
Those memories are in the present. They are here, in me, right now. But as 
my attention slips more and more away from contact with my outer world 
of this moment, I make the mental mistake of judging, or thinking, that I am 


“back there, then” — when the images I am having were first formed. Then, 
when I am making this “mis-take,’ I’m functioning entirely on automatic. 

At moments such as this, our thoughts, our feelings, and our 
movements are all replays from the past. They’re repetitions of what we 
thought, how we felt, and what movements we made (or didn’t make) back 
then when we were being yelled at, slapped, ignored. We learned to ignore 
them when they were happening then, and we’re ignoring them when 
they’re happening now. Here’s the key to finally freeing ourselves from 
them in the present: we have to experience them. 

Now it is safe for us to notice, really notice, and pay attention to, what 
and how we’re thinking, feeling, moving. Now we can become aware of 
them. It is this very awareness that provides the avenue for us to get back 
into the present when we’ve got ourselves confused. It is this very 
awareness that shifts us off “automatic pilot” and lets us function in a way 
that things can change and choice can happen. 

It is by paying attention to what is going on in our experience of our 
selves, that can bring us back to the realization that what is happening is 
happening now; that I am living my life right now and I can feel it in my 
body. 

This is the Royal Road to getting back into the present. This is how I 
guide people to grieve their wounded past when they have slipped into 
regression. It is the very grieving of our wounded pasts that is called for, if 
we are going to actually open up the flow of the life energies needed to find 
our own way now and in the future. Without this, we are prone to being 
caught, continually, in someone else’s idea of what our way should be. We 
will be following someone else’s plan, not our own. And we’ll be using that 
adopted plan, without realizing it, to actually keep stifling our own 
genuineness — stifling who we really are. 

It is no easy task to shift from getting our direction from someone other 
than our true, or real, selves, especially an authority figure. This is a tricky 
thing to talk about, one that lends itself to glib phrases. We are easily lulled 
into a sense of “AIl’s right with the world if I just do what so-and-so tells 
me to do”; or, “if I take what so-and-so tells me I should take.” Even talking 
about “true” or “real” selves can be nothing much more than seductively 
sweet-sounding words. 

So, rather than relying on our words, we have to gradually learn to 
move beyond them . . . in the sense of getting the feel of everything that we 


are experiencing as happening right in one’s present moment, in the fullness 
of what is often referred to as living in the “Here and Now.” 
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Into the Present 


Learning to live in the present is what I am practising, and inviting, when I 
am working with my clients. To put it into so many words when a client 
first arrives would be presumptuous, and of no practical value to her or him. 
People come to see me out of the frustrations they are experiencing as they 
live most of their waking moments in various degrees of regression. 
Occasionally they may experience being really here — really alive — but 
those moments are few and far between. Most of the time, they are living 
automatically, just doing what they have to do, and reacting to what 
happens to them. 

But underneath there is a nagging feeling that life doesn’t necessarily 
have to be this way; that there could be more to living. Then, a crisis of 
some sort hits, right out of the blue — or so it seems. A job is lost, a 
marriage breaks up, the kids leave home, finances foul up, sleepless nights 
are happening for no apparent reason, along with panicky feelings, pains in 
the gut, or some medical issue that stumps the doctors. It’s a wake-up call, 
whatever it is. 

There are lots of ideas floating around these days that tell us that life 
could be better if we learned to be ourselves, to sort out our problems, to 
overcome our depressions. Oprah has probably been the best marketer for 
me, and people who work like me, than anyone could possibly have asked 
for. Even so, I often cringe when people tell me some of the simplistic- 
sounding introductions to real growth that they have heard from her — or 
from some news clip about the latest social-science breakthrough research. 
Oprah, the rows of self-help books, even the medication-based ministrations 
of many doctors, are all part and parcel of what seems to be our culture’s 
push toward a shift in consciousness that has been predicted ever since the 
cataclysmic changes of the 1960s. They are part, at least, of why people 
find their way to therapists, to the kind of learning how to live more fully in 
the present that some of us provide. 

To be living in the “Now,” for me, involves a state of openness that 
allows one to experience any and all of one’s functions as a human being, 
including thoughts, emotions, bodily states, and actions. It does not mean to 
be “lost” in any one of these spheres of functional experience, but it does 


require being open to them — they’re part and parcel of our potential to be 
fully human. 

In the sphere of thoughts, we find the past and future, since that is what 
our thoughts are all about. This is basically a human function, shared only 
minimally by the animal world; and then only by the higher species. This is 
where most of us, most of the time, confuse the meanings of the words 
“present” and “now.” We tend to think they mean right now, this very 
second, and to not include the past or the future. We tend to believe that if 
we think about the past or future it must mean that we’re not in the here and 
now of the present moment. The problem is that we are always in the 
present, but we usually don’t realize it. 

There really is no place else to be but in the present, in the here and 
now. There is no other locus of experience. We have thoughts about the 
past, and thoughts about the future, but these thoughts are right here, now. It 
is as if we are in some other time and place, but we always are wherever we 
are — right now — and doing whatever we’re doing; including thinking 
about being somewhere else and doing something else. It is the waking up 
to the realization that this is the case, to experiencing our thoughts and 
feelings and actions as happening right now, at this moment that we 
experience as being in the here and now. This experience in itself is 
healing. It is the very antidote to stress and distress and all the “ills that this 
too mortal flesh is heir to” — at least the mental and emotional ones. 

To get this sense, however, calls for a sense of safety and security. This 
is what we needed from the grown-ups when we were kids. Then, we could 
let ourselves sense and feel and think about what was going on around us 
and inside us right then, at those very moments, either on the inside, or the 
out — with no need to get away from it. 

When it didn’t happen, when the safety and security and containment 
by the big folks wasn’t there, we learned to suppress our sensations and 
perceptions, to not be aware of what was happening in us and around us. 
We learned to avoid the Now, to escape from it. In that way, we learned to 
live in the past or in the future, anywhere but here and now. This was an 
illusion, really; an imaginary world that we mistook for what was really 
there. But it worked, to varying degrees, for our survival. For without it, 
most human beings would not make it to adulthood and the possibility of 
learning how to let it go, to let the illusion fade and dissipate. Without that 
illusion, we would have shivered in the terror of the moment, and shrivelled 


up into babbling balls of protoplasm — lost to any semblance of our 
humanity. But now, as an Adult, it may be the time for many of us to let the 
illusion fade. 


Extremes 

Being lost in illusion is the fate of all too many — those left mute and 
helpless behind the walls of severe psychosis, or traumatized into 
psychopathy, by the family lives of the Hitlers, Gaddafis, and Saddam 
Husseins. Such severe cases are, from my perspective, the testament of 
family situations that overwhelmed the child so profusely that they have not 
been able to move toward recovery in any meaningful way. They are lost 
souls. For people such as these, the extremes, such therapy as I am 
practising and advocating has no practical place. 

I found it quite amazing to watch Saddam Hussein on television in the 
days just before the post-9/11 U.S.-led invasion of Iraq, and think of how he 
strutted about bombastically proclaiming his moral innocence and lack of 
culpability in the gathering storm of that threatening situation. I then 
harkened to accounts of his childhood, which relate how his distraught 
mother tried to kill him as a fetus, by banging her pregnant belly against the 
corners of brick walls. Here, we have Saddam living in a “war zone” before 
he was even born. 

His life, according these accounts, had been an ongoing survival in 
other war zones: from beatings by his stepfather, to being the toughest kid 
in school, to developing his ruthless power as a premier hit man for a 
political party. The most frightening and revealing image that I have seen is 
that of Saddam laughing with perverse delight during a filmed meeting of 
his government officials. He laughs as one man after another is led away to 
his death, and the rest perspire in panic at the prospect of their name being 
called. 

Saddam, it seems to me, was a public example of a person living in the 
illusion of a present that has nothing to do with his past while recreating 
that past every moment of his day, quite unaware of the evil he was doing. 


Practising Our Presentness 

To try to tell someone that he is not living in the present is fruitless until he 
has, through shock of pain or loss, grasped at least a moment of this 
experience. Otherwise, his practised protections of suppression and 
repression keep him from an awareness of the Now. Saddam represents an 
example of the extreme, but it occurs in every case of a wife or husband 
berating her/his partner for not being attentive to her/his needs, or a 
supervisor bullying an employee to get her to perform, or a teacher shaming 
a student for non-achievement. Any moment of regression is a loss of living 
in the Now. Finding our way to experiencing our problems, pains, and 
panics as just that — moments of regression — is a key to successful living, 
to freedom from our illusionary war zones. 

This has been what one client after another has tasted and practised, to 
one degree or another, in their hours in my office. Almost all of them have 
commented about how safe it feels “in here”; how they realize that they are 
learning to take this safe feeling with them “out there.” And as they do so, 
the current world gets less and less scary. 

Dave was learning to let his stomach pain tell him that he was being 
reminded of his father’s berating him, and even though it is not happening 
now, there was something he needed to pay attention to in the world around 
him, in his present adult life. Unfortunately, he didn’t stay with the 
challenge of this learning. 

Marie is relating to the work world as a place where she is accepted and 
respected, and not a hunting ground for older siblings to shoot down any 
sign of unsanctioned exuberance or creative thinking. 

Jennifer and Frank are practising shifting away from trying to get the 
other to wake up. As they practise, they are having moments of surprise at 
how safe it feels to be in each other’s company — safe and even fun, at 
times. 

Tracy is keeping an eye on her reactive anger and discovering how rich 
her everyday world is when she contains its powerful, boundary-building 
energy. 


Living in the Now means allowing our capacities to create and work out 
their own present moments as they vary from the immediate, minute-to- 
minute activities of daily duties to the upper limits of the particular level 


they have matured to. Just as present moments vary from almost zilch to the 
longest planning a particular person is capable of, so, too, we need to allow 
the stages of emotion that occur as we carry out our plans and our intentions 
to happen. We need to make use of the particular energy that comes with 
each of our human emotions: our moments of uncertainty in Shame; of 
anticipated loss in Grief; of conflicted contact in Fear; of powerful 
preparation for connection in Anger; and of recognized responsibility of 
Guilt. In so doing, we can fully play our roles in our ongoing, emerging 
interactions with our worlds and the people in them. 

As these connections and re-connections find their way into our worlds, 
and from our worlds into us, those positive emotions come into our 
experience, the moments of interest, excitement, pleasure, joy, satisfaction, 
and even love — of fulfillment. The “negatives” set the stage for the 
“positives.” Without the one, we can’t get to the other. 

Each and every context of our ever-changing lives lends itself to serve 
as an opportunity to exercise our capacities through growing what we’re 
good at doing — our competencies. With the uncanny knack of re-creating 
stuck situations until we learn to stand back, let our awareness flourish, and 
allow the stuckness to dissolve, we each can find our own way to balance 
our maturation and development, and, bit by bit, recognize just how the 
present serves us as past unfolding into future. 

Each and every stage of life — no matter what scheme we use to talk 
about it — provides its own, unique platform for the grace of the human 
journey to find its way into our lives. With it, we create and keep 
developing our roles and our relationships — our ways of “Finding Our 
Way into the Present.” 


A Final Thought 


A final thought slips into mind, an early 1980s memory of my picking up a 
slim little book on Utopian Communities written by a Hindu guru. Its 
opening line was that the word “utopia” means nowhere. As I sat with that 
word for a bit, it fell into two — neatly separating right in the middle. 

And so it goes... 
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